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ABSTRACT 

This docuient described Project CHILD, a prograi of 
educational change and curriculua developaent for disadvantaged 
prekindergarten and kindergarten children. The historical part of 
this report indicates that the project began in 1966 with a 
saall-scale study of teacher behavior and children«s responses in a 
few dassrooas in a Harlea school district. This study led to the 
developaent of a reserachinstruaent and suggested the overvhelaing 
need for progran iaproveaent. In 1966-»67 the curriculua was coapiled 
in rough fora and iapleaented on a very 1 i» it ed basis. Data froa this 
period focuses on language developaent, a aajor eaphasis of the- 
curriculua. 1967- '68 was a year of broadening the i^pleaentation 
effort, as four teachers used the prograa with in'-depth training. The 
curriculua was revised during this year, as it becaafi a 2-year 
intervention approach. The field study was backed up by auch data 
collection, including a detailed project to deteraine intervention 
effects on auditory discrlaination. By 1968- *69 the prograa had 
developed a coaprehensive curriculua package, and the report focuses 
on probleas encountered in changing teachers* aethods and attitudes. 
A content analysis of the curriculua discusses internal 
inconsistencies on theoretical issues, language arts training, views 
of play, teaching strategies, aotor developaent, and behavioral 
objectives. Appendix A is an independent assessaent of the 
curriculua. Appendix B describes the goals, procedures, and history 
of the parent project, and Appendix C is a description of the 
curriculua prepared for an educational conference. (DP) 
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HISTORY OF PROJECT CHILD 

Project Child began in the spring of 19^6 aa a very STnail-acftle 
* prolect to explore the claeeroom needs of prekinderrarton children in 
the central Harlem School 1.n New York City. This Initial exploration sug- 
gested several fruitful avenues of study and these studies were extended 
and Ijnplemented during the 19ff-67 academic year, in nine prekindergarten 
classes in four special service schools within the same central Harlem 
school district. The s^oal of Pro^iect Child was to design new and more 
effective curricula for "disadvantaged" children in the early grades. The 
initial studies provided much information about the child population in 
these classes, and about teacher styles and the curriculum in use. Later 
explorations developed Prelect staff , teacher-school relationships » ways 
of working vrith teachers in the classrooms and in inservice experiencest 
and they served to determine curriculuni and teaching needs in considerable 
detail. As a result Project staff designed a written curriculum and, 
during the followinp two ye^q^j JL9f and 19f^--('9y this design was 
studied > revised and redes-^gned by means of field tests in a variety of 
classrooms In different schools, and with different teachers. The final 
product was a well-tested curr'^culum package for prekindergarten and 
kindergarten children, 

SPRING IQ ff-: TH E INITIAL STUDY 

The first phase of the Fro.iect, with token fundin^^, involved a com- 
parison of teacher behavior and child responses in a variety of class- 
rooms- The Activities Analysis Form (hereafter referred to as the AAF), 
Which appears in the Appendix, was developed as an instrument for the 
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etudy ofteftcher beh&vior of early childhood teachers • The instrument 
served to define the initial taek of the Project, that is, to sample, 
categorize, and compare different teaching behaviors in the same clawv— 
room, as well as in different classrooms. The category checklist form 
vas revised many times, as new samplings uncovered inadequacies of 
omission or insufficient differentation. 

Pairs of observers used the developing checklist in various ways. 
Sometimes, for brief time periods, both observers checked the categories, 
then compared notes iirciediately to find the extent of their agreement. 
At other times, one ob&erver hand recorded a summary of teaching behavior, 
while the other used the checklist instrument. Immediately after making 
a few samplings, the pair exchanged roles, so that they took turns using 
the form. Again, the observers checked the extent of their agreement in 
categorizing the observed behavior. 

Since it was desirable to sample as wide a range of behavior as pos- 
sible, permission was secured to make these studies, not only in tht 
central Harlem school (where there were beginning to be some exploratory 
efforts at changing the curriculum), but also in several d^ care conters 
in the same neighborhood, as well as in some private schools serving an 
upper middle-class population, and in the Agnes Russell School at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, a .service school for children of graduate 
students and teaching staffs of the Columbia University academic community. 

Since the AAF instrument grouped teacher behaviors into three large 
categories, checklist samples readily indicated the areas in which any 
sampled behaviors tended to fall. It became apparent that, in classrooms 
for the low SES (socio-economic strata) children, behaviors categorized 
'fmanagerial" or '^behavior control^' occurred far more frequently than 
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behaviors categorized ks "instructional'' that the initial intention to 
pursue the use of this instrunient systematically throughout the life of 
the study seemed unimportant compared vith the obvious and, urgent need to 
change this state of affairs, in order to emphasize instructional forms 
of teacher behavior. Subsequent experience, which suggested teacher re- 
sentment and anxiety when such observations were made, and lack of per- 
sonnel to pursue observations, without responsibility for inservice work 
with teachers, resulted in the decision to omit further data collection 
with this instrument, in favor of higher priority tasks. 

Despite the failure to collect systematic classroom observations with 
the AAF instrument, its initial development and use were invaluable to pin- 
point desirable changes in teaching behavior> as well as the overwhelming 
needs of the low SES children observed in spontaneous, and in structured 
situations in these classrooms, 

1966-67; CURRICULUM DESIGNS AND INITIAL IMPLEMENTATION 

IVhen staff and funding were made available for a larger-scale 
project, it was decided to work with nine prekindergarten teachers in four 
different central Harlem schools during the 1966-6? academic year. The 
purpose of the Project was to emphasize language and mathematics in- 
structional plans for 4-year olds, in these predominsntly black, low 
SES populations. The emphasis was to be on toacher-plaruiing and on de- 
signing teacher strategy for instruction of the children in the two sub- 
ject areas selected for that year. The selection of subjects was limited 
to these two areas, because it was planned to develop gocls and teaching 
plans in other subject areas during that year, with the assintanco of 
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consultant experts, and staff study. The variety of competencies of the 
nine teachers participating in the 1966-6? study indicated the need for 
more specific forms of curriculum design, aimed at encouraging teachers 
to develop programs which would be fruitful for the children involved* 

In seven of the nine classrooms, the population consisted of 
homogeneous groups of Negro children from low socio-economic strata homes. 
The teachers varied from experienced early-childhood teachers to 
elementary teachers without previous experience in teaching young chil- 
dren. In two of the classes, which were more integrated, both as to 
socio-economic strata and as to ethnic groups and color, it was decided 
to concentrate on the mathematics work which was of special interest to 
one Project staff member, who was in the process of developing his 
doctoral study in this area. 

A team of two research staff members, including the two co-directors 
of the Project, was assigned to each of the four schools, and a pattern 
was established of working with teachers in classro<MS for three or four 
mornings a week, in addition to weekly lunch-hour inservice teacher meet- 
ings, at each school. The inservice meetings were devoted to diagnosis 
of children's instructional needs and joint planning for classroom in- 
struction to meet these needs. 

The Project staff developed a written document delineating long-range 
curriculum goals and this statement was used as the common framework for 
curriculum planning in all four schools. Teachers were encouraged and as- 
sisted to keep records of plans for specific children, directed to these 
long-range goals. Four times during the year, joint meetings were held 
for all Project and school staffs involved, including teachers, principals 
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and supervisors, and these meetings were well^att ended • 

It soon became apparent that teachers were very unsystematic in de- 
veloping ourricula for defined needs, or even in their attempts at 
record-keeping of these needs. Teachers were unable to distinguish sue-* 
cessful from unsuccessful plans, either for an individual child, or for 
groups, Teacher records were fragmentary, unreliable and discontinuous. 
The ephemeral nature of a tremendous investment of time, energy and mate- 
rials, supplied by Project staff, was disquieting* 

Project staff began to develop a series o."? ^'working papers" on specific 
topics, consisting of a statement of goals and suggestions for specific 
procedures and activities for c la. sroom implementation. Working papers 
were prepared on language development, tape recorder use, developnent of 
self-concept, music activities and science* It was suggested to teachers 
that, since their creativity and individuality were valued, it was hoped 
that they would feel free to choose and elaborate on those activities 
they considered appropriate for work with their own classes* As these 
papers were distributed, they became the focus of the weekly teacher 
meetings, for study, discussion and evaluation. 

Teacher response to the working papers was enthusiastic. Since these 
papers translated long-range goals into specific suggestions for classroom 
y activitieo, teachers seemed better able to understand that thrust of the 
curriculum and to relate day-by-day activities to the long-range goals. 
Up to this point. Project staff were reluctant to prescribe any specific 
procedures, fearing to restrict teacher ingenuity and freedom. 

It became evident, during the 1966-67 study, that teacher ingenuity 
and freedom to improvise were in fact greatly obstructed by their limited 
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knowledge of child development theory, and of the possibilities of such 
subjects as muoic or mathematics, upon which they might have drawn for 
rich program activities. The devotion of teachers to a limited number of * 
teaching strategies and their neglect and ignorance of additional options/ 
seemed far more constricting than Pro.iect staff suggestions. In most of 
these classes, management and discipline were the overriding preeccupations 
so that teachers tended to conclude that the children offered them neither 
the time nor the possibility of instruction. Absence of diagnostic skills, 
especially in the cognitive and affective domains, were frequently noted. 
Finally, teachers tended to be guided, in their evaluations of their own 
programs, less by results than by the observable fact of happiness in 
school, 

Transcriptions of tape-recorded teacher meetings yielded many tf^acher 
comments to the effect that, "Yes, that activity went well. The children 
enjoyed it." Seldom was there the equally important assessment of what 
children learned or what learning problems were encountered. 

It was concluded, on analysis of the 1966-67 study, that more 
systematic and planned instructional opportunities for children required 
the development of structured teaching prototypes, such as those repre- 
sented in the working papers. However, it seemed possible to develop 
even moro spocific structure models of teaching, or clearer direction 
and more differentiated details, to enable teachers to offer more ef- 
fective programs, without feeling constrained and limited. 

Plans were made to develop a curriculum package of greater specificity 
and detail, to make more knowledge readily available for teacher selection 
and use in subject areas and in developing new ways for assessing and 
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diagnosing children's progress in school* It should be stressed th^t at 
no time was it contemplated that teachers would be boxed into a cur- 
riculum package which would be entirely prescriptive and constricting* 
Instead, the curriculum package was conceived as a specific series of 
models which would suggest options, alternatives and examples. The hope 
was that the more models the teacher could learn, the richer repertoire 
she would hvWe, out of which to make her own decisions, and the more 
expert she could become in applying her knowledge to the needs of indivi- 
dual children* The curriculum package strocoed specific learning goals 
and teacher strategies and there was strong de-emphasis on total group 
instruction and punitive types of behavior control, substituting positive 
forms of teaching, teacher demonstration, modelling and individual in^ 
structlon. 

The new curriculum package included the following features: 

1* A systematic plan for curriculum development, * 
based on long-range goals, was offered to re- 
place emergent, intuitive and on-the-spot pro- 
gram planning. 

2. Basic cognitive skills which were felt to underly 
all school learning, were applied to selected 
disciplines and translated into a series of 
classroom activities. These activities were 
sequenced by developmental level of difficulty, " 
based on task analysis and classroom tryouts* 

3. Structured teaching episodes, called structure . - . 
models, were written as prototypes for teacher 

study and use. 

A* Materials were identified for each classroom 
activity, as examples of appropriate learning 
tools, for specified purposes. 

5. The structured teaching prototypes suggested 
strategies devised to help children to organ- 
ize their learning experiences and to express 
them orally. 
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6. P16y Activities were emphasised in the prcgi^am, 
eince play was regarded m the natural> essential" 
way children confront the environment and begin 
to learn. The spontaneity and total involve- 
ment of children could free teachers to work in*- 
tensively for brief periods with individual chil- 
dren* 

7i Teachers were asked to make regular weekly assess- 
ments of children's progress, using tests suggested 
by Project staff • # 

The basic organizing elements of the curriculum were summarised at 

the end of the 1966-6? year as follows: 

1. Concept development - of selected basic concepts 
which underly alL school learning in mo&t sub- 
ject areas, and concepts from selected dioci- 
plineo, that is bctencfei tftathematics, music and 
the social sciences. 

2. Perceptual-cognitive development, selected to 
promote especially cognitive processes of cate- 
gorization and classification* 

3. Language development, that is oral language 
growth* and eymbol orientation and learn- 
ing, ' 

4. Self -valuing, for motivational purposes and for 
respect of the learner as a person. 

5» Aesthetic development, as integrally related to 
intellectual stimulation, through art, music, 
dance and poetry • 

6. Work with parents, especially helping teachers 
to enlist parents » cooperation in children's 
intellectual growth* 

The process of developing the new curriculum involved these proce- 
dures: 

1, Identification of multiple and complex goals. 

2. Specification in detail of teaching strategies, 
content, learninpj otrategiea, equipment and 
procedures. 
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3* Selection of activities regarded as capable of 
generating multiple learnings, 

Frequent meetings with teachers to develop the 
coaanon purposes, plans and evaluative structure 
required to implement the plan and to help 
teachers to implement this curriculum/ 

5. CoOJAboration of the Project staff with the 
teacher in the c?t.aBsroom, for cooperative and 
demonstration teaching arid/or observation or 
testing, to increase the congruence betwcf^n 
program blueprint and actuality, and to offer 
Project staff maximum opport\mities for field 
testing and first-hand observation. 

6. Devolopment of special materials for more effi- 
cient tee.ching-learning strategiea, 

?• Consultations with experts in various disciplines 
for assistance in identifying conceptual struc- 
ture and conceptual hierarchies in those 
disciplines, mainly to help staff pinpoint 
initial and early conceptualizations as goals 
for children's learning* 



1966-67: DATA AND FUNDINGS 

Since the staff spent most of its energies on language development 
programs during the 1966-67 year, data was chiefly secured on language 
growth from two sources, tape-recorded samples of children's speech and 
a language test. 

The language test, a reading-readiness type of test, assesses various 
aspects of children's visual and auditory discrimination of letter sym- 
bols and spelling patterns, their understanding of some concepts of 
multiplicity of word meanings depending on contextual and word position 
clues, and their ability to read some sight words and sentences. 

Pretests and posttests were administered to 8h children in Harlm 
prekindergarten classes and the scores were compared with results from 
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the aamo teat admlnidtered in a newby private school to ml(<dle and 
upper-olaea children. The high sooio-eccnomio strata group which had 
taken this teat, had experienced a structured language learning program 
similar to that offered to the low sooio^economic strata group in 
central Harlem, although the high socio-economic strata group's program 
was more intensive, more structured, and less inclusive. 

Contparlng the same age groups, that is four-year olds^, on the language 
test, which had a maximum possible score of 151, the low SES group in 
Harlem showed a difference raw score of 12.8 from pretest to posttest, 
while the high SES group had a change score of 15,7 • While all fains 
were statistically significant, it seemed apparent that the gains for 
the low SES group were small* On the other hand, it would be unreason- 
able to expect a low SES group to catch up to a high SES group on lan- 
guage development, in only me year of school, when both groups were 
receiving special language instruction, and when the high SES group 
started with so much advantage. It seemed possible that the low SES 
group was experiencing a language developmetit program too diluted in 
Strength to achieve desired results. The data sugg<^sted the ne^d for a 
much more effective language program to continue beyond the prekinder- 
garten year. 

Language samples were tape recorded in the 7 classes of low SES 
children, in which the children were almost all black. Comparisons be- 
tween samples taken early and late in the school year found notable im- 
provement in various infantile pronunciations such as substitution of 
"w" for "r" sounds which could of course be attributed to expected de- 
velopment, primarily through maturation and speech usage. Other findings 
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!• Most of the children developed considerable 
fluency and ease of verbal communication, 
compared with shy and uneasy verbalization 
earlier in the school year. 

2i Monosyllables, brief phrases and gestural res- 
ponses tended to develop into a surprisingly 
high proportion of complete, if simple, sent- 

ences, without phrases or 'clauses. 

3. The children's speech became far more under- 
standable., probably due to the testers' greater 
familiarity with the children »8 speech pat- 
terns, as 'well afl children's Increased speech 
maturity, and their experience in interacting 
with and communicating with new adults and 
children at school, and possibly, in part, 

duo to the language program >^ich they had ex- 
perienced; There was a notable decline in 
slack lip position, mumbling, uneven flow of 
words, repetition of words and phrases, or 
language tangles, and of baby talk. 

4. The children generally had a considerable fund 
of school-acquired information available for 
spontaneous verbalization, from class trips, 
inclass experiences, poems, stories, chants and 
rhymes. 

5. Vocabulary increase, for verbal description 
and discussion, was notable. Names, labels 
and descriptive words were greatly multiplied, 
or far more readily elicited and used. 

6. Enunciation and pronunciation were somewhat 
more precise, for moot cjjjlldren. 

7. Verb oirdssion, very common on initial samples, 
was surprisingly uncommon on final samples, 

8. Marfy typical non-standard speech patterns re- 
mained unchanged, including some verb omission, 
lack of harmony between nouns or pronouns and 
verbs, and use of verb tenses, and pronoun use 
generally. In other words, most children 
showed ability to use standard English syn- 
tactical patterns, and to move back and forth 
from non-standard to standard language patterns. 
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TABLE I 



Language tests: Comparison of rav scores for four-year olds, for lov 
and middle SES groups, means, standard deviation and differences be- 
tween pretests and posttests, by sex. 



Comparison items 




High S 


ES 


Lov SES 






Total 


M 




Total 


M 




Age; N 


31 


12 


19 


Qk 


38 


it6 


ri^an; yrs • « nioSi 


4yr,3.m 


ityr3 * 3m 


Uyr3.5m 




ny r . . ju; 


liyr315n 


Range 


3yr 11m- 
^yr 8m 


3yr llm 
4yr7m 


4yi*8m 


Uyr9ni 


oyrjLim- 


3yr9m- 
ltyr9m 
















Pre- test: N 


32 


13 


19 


78 


35 






*+U . i 


50.9 


ltU.9 


20.it 


19.8 


^0.9 


Standard deviation 


13.9 


13.6 


11.8 


6.9 




7.3 


Range 


2k -69 


2lt-58 


28-69 


It-ltO 




















Post-'test: N 


33 


13 


20 


72 


33 


39 


Mean-rav; score 


56.lt 


50.9 


60.0 


32.6 


3't.3 


31.2 


Standard deviation 


l6.lt 


13.1 


i7.lt 


7.9 


7.5 


7.9 


Range 


33-105 


33-76 


37-105 


15-55 


22-55 


15-1+7 
















Difference, pretest 
to posttest: N 


31 


12 


19 


61 


28 


33 


Mean-rav score 


15.7 


19.6 


13.1 


12.8 


lit. 5 


ll.lt 


Significance of 
difference of means 
at •OOl, t = 


B.5 


6.0 


5.6 


12.1 


11.1 


7.2 
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The language analysis indicated a need for more intensified, more 
frequent and more effective oral language practice experiences. It was 
noted that language development activities became intensive only toward 
the end of the academic year, when teachers he^an to under^?tand the com- 
plex processes involved and to value the objectives of the language pro- 
gram* 

A great need was noted for intensive teacher retraining in strategies 
of language development prior to the opening of the school year, so that 
teachers could expect children to achieve more, over a longer period of 
instruction and practice* A gross congruence index was constructed at 
the end of the year, on a 3-point scale, number 1 to 3> from low to high 
and each teacher was ranked by Project staff on the various elements vital 
to the 1966-67 program; This was an attempt to assess roughly the extent 
to which each teacher had succeeded in bringing into being those aspects 
of the program which had been most specifically blueprinted by the staff. 
From this rough congruence index, of the actual programs realized in class- 
rooms compared to their prototj^^es, it was concluded that much better in- 
service training was required and that more detailed prototypes of teaching 
would have to be developed, if the new curriculum were to succeed in 
mapping as many elements as possible for an intellectually stimulating 
school experience for these young children. 

Tape recorded structured interviews with teachers offered more ideas 
for improvement in the curriculum design. The teachers perceived the 
Project's major focus as that of developing language skills. Since the 
teachers received the most detailed teaching models in the language con- 
tent area, this area appeared to overshadow the entire program for them* 
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Most of the toachlng eequonced were perceived by the teachers as "games". 
Of course, many games were suggested for practicing specific language 
patterns, but the teachers seemed to have ignored the many non-game 
teaching sequences* 

When asked to designate which activities resulted from the Project, 
teachers listed only one or two. These included rhyming object games> 
work with initial consonant sounds, with the alphabet, sound cylinders, 
sound-symbol object box and the tape recorder. Some teachers mentioned 
the change from large to small group work, as well as trips with a 
focus, and orderly, sequential presentation of learning experiences. 

Two teachers indicated that they found they had to neglect important 
areas previously given greater prominence, such as art, music, science 
and math. Since these areas were all included in the new curriculum 
design, it may be that, in attempting to work vrith new content, these 
teachers had omitted material from otUer content areas. It was un- 
doubtedly difficult for some teachers to strike a balance in adjustment 
to the new program. 

Five teachers indicated that, as a result of the new program, they 
had acquired greater ease in setting up small group work and in 'using 
teacher aides for instructional purposes. Four teachers stated that they 
had developed more structured teaching strategies, with a defined focus 
and they felt better able to select teaching-learning experiences for 
young children. 

All teachers indicated the usefulness of their new skills in keeping 
checklists of children's skill development, both as a record of growth 
and for quick reference in planning for children. They chiefly used 
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3" by 5" cards, and disliked th^, recommending that a better format be 
found, which would correlate vith the program. 

Teachers stated that Project activities made it easier to assign 
specific t&8ks to paraprofesstonals and to engage them meaningfully in 
classroom teaching. Project procedures which enhanced utilization of 
paraprofessionals Included: 

1> Recordkeeping of children's progress. 

2. Single-purpose games with specified materials. 

3. Written form of teaching prototypes, making it easier to share 
with paraprofessionals. 

Changes in teaching patterns resulting from involvement in the Project 
were listed as follows: 

1. Teachers to organi?.e plans better and to be more 
^ relaxed with children. 

2, Teachers became aware of own need for speech improvement, 
as a model for children. 

3» Teachers felt a positive change in their attitude toward 
children, due to increased interest in the teaching pro- 
gram, compared with previous year's teaching of i*-year olds. 

Teachers felt a positive change in attitude toward children's 
ability to become involved in task-oriented learning activi- 
ties and to increase their attention span. 

Teachers indicated that some anxiety was produced by the presence 
of Project staff in the classroom, especially earlier in the year, and 
there was some resentment over the time required for meetings. Never- 
theless, all teachers perceived the program as having strongly positive 
effects on the children. Some of the effects included more relaxation by 
children and teachers, children's improved skills in verbalization, both 
in content and in pronunciation, and children's improved ability to 
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structure their own play activities and to have clearer purpose and di- 
rection> eapecially in block building and in dramatic play. 

Teacher auggeatione for improvement of Project operation included 
more time for them to work with Project materials, ideas and personnel, 
an earlier start in the school year, an earlier start for record-keeping 
and planning for teacher work with parents, more elaboration in the struc- 
ture models and earlier distribution of these written materials to 
teachers, more efficient procedures, and better scheduling of inservice 
meetings* Teachers also suggested it would be useful to have preliminary 
meetings with all classroom personnel and research staff, to clarify the 
role of paraprofeosionals in the program. 

Tho timing of inser\dce meetings continued to present problems during 
the noit two yeare, since teachers became increasingly unwilling to attend 
meetings after school, even when they were paid at their regular hourly 
rate of pay for such time, and they thought inservice meetings and experi- 
ences should somehow be fitted into regular school time. The inclusion 
of paraprofessional personnel in inservice meetings also presented 
problems of timing, as v;ell as of funding, 

1967-1968 ; IMPLEMENTATIOK 

During the 1967-^3 academic year, a first version of a very detailed 
curriculum design, with a series of weekly diagnostic tests, was imple- 
mented in prekindergarten classes with four teachers in two Central Harlem 
schools. The planned series of inservice meetings, to study the new 
curriculum, in advance of its implementation with children, at the be- 
ginning of the new school year had to be eliminated because of a brief 
i teacher strike during the first few school days of the new term. 

\ 

o 
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Of the four prekindergarteh teachers available for the intensive year 
of implementation > only one had worked with Project etaff during the pre- 
ceding year. Teacher turnover had required hiring of teachers who were 
new to these schools. One teacher, now to teaching young children, was 
hired several weeks after classes began, to take over a class which had 
been maintained by paraprofessionals and substitutes • Of the other two 
teachers, one was in her first year of teaching, and the other was a very 
experienced teacher of young children, whoso experience included nursery 
school and day care teaching, as well as public school prekindergarteii 
teaching. 

Although the Project staff had received support, encouragement and 
commitment from the Board of Education's central office staff, from the 
district str.rf, Md from the local school's administrative and 'super- 
visory staff, tho ^'outsider" position of the Project staff circumscribed 
its authority and ability to make fundaiaental changes in the teaching 
strategies and programs in the schools. On the other hand, the lack of 
authority and the non-judgmental statxis of the Project staff, since it ' 
had no authority or responsibility, offered a sense of colleagueship with 
teachers, and facilitated candid interchanges on the course of the 
Project, 

Weekly inservice meetings rotated between the two schools, which 
were just beyond walking distance from each other. These after-school 
weekly meetings were supplemented by individual lunch-hour meetings with 
individual teachers, or sometimes, with the two teachers in each school. 
While teachers were paid for their meeting-time, out of Project funds, 
since meetings could otherwise not be held, they frequently voiced 
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reluctance to attend the after-echool meetings^ because of fatigue, or 
home responsibilities • Teacher resentment frequently counteracted their 
receptivity to new ideas and was a frequent barrier to effective com- 
munication. Despite this thorny prohlera, which Project staff was unable 
to resolve during the year, a gr<^at deal of valuable teacher feedback and 
coilaborative planning occurred et these inservice meetings, contributing ' 
greatly to improving the curriculum design. 

To improve and complete the curriculum design, there were additional 
consultations during this year with experts in mathematics, geography, 
science, speech and language, which served to improve the design. As it 
was stated in a November 30> 196? Status Report, 

"The curriculum design under construction 
in this study ic ^eared to offering young 
children in the inner city ghetto opportu- 
nities to confront and to begin to master 
some of the root learnings which undergird 
man's knowledge and conceptions. At more 
advanced levels of study, the knowledge 
and heritage of man's Jbhinking is pursued 
in separate disciplines, ""such as mathematics 
and the sciences. For four-year olds, root 
learnings can be pursued which are basic 
to many different disciplines. In extract- 
ing ar4 teasing out appropriate types of 
root learnings, thf^ strategy had included 
an examination of major disciplines to 
seek the undiluted richness of content 
potential. Eventually, the differentiated 
roots are expected to be recombined in ^ 
rather obvious ways, since so many of these 
are very similar or the same. For example, 
it is already evident that root learnings 
in math, science and selected social isciences 
are very similar in their strong focus on 
observable properties, objects and aspects 
of the environment and the development and 
application of varieties of classification 
systems, with the development of con- 
comitant language skills. The curriculum 
plans are efforts to make this design mean- 
ingful and stimulating to teachers, as well 
as to children." 
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The curriculum design offered to the four teachers during the 1967- 
68 year not only Included greetly detailed structure models of teaching, 
but suggestions for weekly schedules and pace of introduction of new ma- 
terial to those children who Wf^re found to be ready for further challenge, 
and for the placement of diagnostic tests • The pacing suggestions and 
the weekly testing proved troublesome to the teachers. 

At the end of the 1967-68 year's work with the new curriculum, con>- 
slder able revision of the written curriculum was regarded as necessary. 
On the basis of Project staff observations and teacher feedback, it was 
decided to: 

1; Trim the curriculum so that it would be shorter ^ 
sharper and more selective. Teachers complained 
there was too much to read, and too much to do. 

2/ Introduce some of the structure models for 
teaching earlier in the year, to lengthen the 
period of practice in skill and concept devel- 
opment available to children. 

3* Omit various structure models for teaching 
which did not prove us ef 111. 

4. Introduce greater redundancy into the struc- 
tured sequences so that teachers might become • » • . - 
more skillful earlier in using them. 

5. Introduce more prepackaged materials for the 
structured sequences, so that materials would 
be available when needed. 

6. Revise the language program to provide clearer 
practice opportunities for language uses for 
cognitive purposes, especially in making com- 

>'•* parisons and contrasts, grouping and differen-* • 

tiating information. 

Accordingly, the curriculum design was completely revised and re- 
written. A decision was made to develop the curriculum as a 2-year pro- 
gram, which it seemed to be, for prekindergarten and kindergarten, with 
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tho hope that a sequenced two-year program would have more impact than a 
one-year program, on the child's long-range development and hie chancea 
for academic success. It was planned to have the revlBed curriculum 
ready for inservice training at the very beginning of the school year> 
to prepare teachers to use it knowledge ably* Diagnostic tests were re- 
vised, but retained for weekly use, despite indications of teacher dis- 
taste for testing. 

Analysis of the yearns results indicated that teachers npent a great 
deal of time and energy on classroom management and behavior control. A 
disproportionate amount of time was spent at inservice meetings on specific 
problems, especially in behavior of ^'difficult" children. Project staff 
worked with teachers on these problems, since they were uppermost in 
teachers' priority scales. Behavior shaping techniques were introduced 
into a particular classroom and wore very successful in helping several 
children to drop disruptive behavior, Teachers reported that discipline 

problems tended to decline when children became involved in the chal- 
lenges of 8equence.?d ler-^rninp t.nsks. Teachers began to learn to culti- 
vate and expect children's grov;ing 5 ndepor/lonce in task involvement, and 
their classroom management problems also tended to deolino, as they 
became more organized and systematic. 

A primary cause of the difficulties involved in chcinging these 
teachers^ programs appeared to be their attachment to familiar and well- 
learned procedures. They tended to try to graft new procedures and 
materials onto their regular routines and activities. Especially, 

teachers clung to their series of holiday craft products, so that, for 
Weeks at a time, they made little or no progress with the new curriculum. 
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Project staff felt that this accounted for their complaints that the 
curriculum vas too fast-paced for 4-year oXds and too demanding of 
teachers. Project staff always streeeed that pacing of children was 
Individual and the written curriculum always suggested the introduction 
of new tasks only to children the teacher deemed ready for them. 

Project staff were dissatisfied with the efforts made during the 
1967*68 year to include parents in their children's education* Several 
school meetings were arranged for parents and Project staff agreed to ad- 
dress these meetings, when invited, using videotape to demonstrate chil- 
dren's school learnings, and distributing simply-written duplicated sug- 
gestions for parents to take home/ However, Project staff had little in- 
fluence in the parent programs at either school. Therefore, it was de- 
cided to develop a pilot parent project the next year at one of the 
^schools, to augment the program children were experiencing at school, 

1967-68; CURRICULUM REVISIONS 

An intensive program was completed in 1967-68 with four teachers in 
two schools in Central Harlem, implementing a drastically revised cur- 
riculum. Two speech specialists assisted in studying the children's lan- 
guage development. 

Because of the demanding requirements of the new design, Project 
staff were engaged in vrriting and rewriting throughout the school year. 
Some material was completed just in time for its use in the schools. The 
results of the 1967-68 year's study included a completed curriculum de- 
sign, fully detailed, scheduled and sequenced. The requirements for re- 
vision of this design had been collected in the form of oral and some 
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Witt en feedback from tea<ihers, In addition to a great deal of hand- 
recorded, tape-recorded and vide-taped observatlone mid evaluative data. 
A filmstrip with narrative tape was completed, to offer a more vivid 
description of the new curricu^^^ 

''Curriculum for Urban Prekindergartons,'* this filmatrip is available at 
modest cost from the New York City Board of Education, Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, 131 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

To serve the same purpose as the filmstrip, but for more diversified 
audiences, especially parents and supervisory personnel, a movie about 
the curriculum Project was produced by the Center for Urban Education based 
on a script written by the Project Director, The movie was filmed in one 
of the Central Harlem schools participating in the Project, and is entitled, 
I'Four Years Old and Ready to Grow. " 

As a result of the 1967-68 clasoroom studies, based on weekly teacher 
feedback in written and oral form, as well as observations and independ- 
ent language evaluation by two speech consultants. Professors Seymour 
Rigrcdsky and Elinor Morrison, of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
the following revisions were considered necessary: * 

1, Shorter, clearer and more selective written 
curriculum, 

2. Earlier introduction of some activities and of 
structured teaching sequences, to proviue longer 
e:<posuro of children to program <\otivities, and 
omission of ooihO teaching sequences which 
teachers disliked or found ineffective. 

3* Greater redundancy of structured sequences, to 
help te^LChers to learn fewer, more repetitive 
strateg5.cs more quickly, 

U. More prennckaging of instructional materials 
required for structured sequences, so that 
more materials would be available when they 
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were needed • These Included pretaped language 
materlali manipulative science materials and 
music and math materials. 

Further revision of the language programj vdth \ 
more emphasis on the uues 6f language for cogni- 
tive purposes* 

Improved, easier to administer, dj agnostic tests/ 

Redesign of the program on a two-year, in?itead of 
the one-year period, to include k^ndorg^ATt en 
as v;ell as preki ndergj^vten childr on, with the 
realistic expectation that much more could be ' 
accomplished with young children over a two- 
year period* This change chiefly required in- ' 
eluding more advanced goals, and program*?, in 
a few areas such as music and math, but mt^stly 
changing the language progr^jn to add a beginning 
reading sequence. An eclectic approach was se- 
lected for reading instruction, emphasizing the 
tutorial basis for instruction, using elements of 
the linguistic phonic language experience and 
look-say m3thod8, with the addition of a sturdy 
primer typewriter as a x*equired piece of kinder- 
garten equipment. 



A. Teacher Dtver.^l ty 

The responses of the teachers to the new curriculum varied and so.,, 
did their behavior and thoir actual programs, A gross congruence index, 
relating the realized program to the written design, was constructed on 
the basis of the teachers^ weekly reports of their classroom implementa*- 
tion. These reports merely showed checks for program elements initiated 
during the week, with occasional comments by the teacher on the short- 
comings and strengths of the specific sequence. This index gave no assur- 
ance that program sequences were being implemented with more than one 
child in any classroom, since the check marks simply indicated that the 
teachers had implemented a structure model in some way. This index 
yielded scores of 60, 70, 80, and 90, respectively. Whdle these scores 
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BJESI COPY AVAILABLE 

seemed to overet Ate the extent of program re&liafttion, claeeroom obeervA- 
tions showed the relative standing of the teachers seemed correct. How- 
ever, the teacher with the highest score, who reported correctly her at- 
tempt to actualize most of the program, was without previous experience 
in teaching young children and spent a great deal of time coping with 
problems of clasf»roora m«inagement and discipline* The other three teach- 
ers were cbXe to npend less time on thesel^ more on problems 
of grouping and pacing the progr;un for different children, since they 
had greater skill in behavior controri cx your g childrent 

Data Analy s is t 1967-6^ 

Test scores were secured for the four morning prekindergarten 
classes in which the n^vr curriculum h&d been implomentod during the year, 
and for two of tie aft tr noon classes taught by these teachers, in which 
they followed their usual programs, here called Comparison Group II, and 
from two groups in a nearby school in the same school district, with a 
similar population, here called Comparion Group I, 

Comparison Group jl, in which the teacher variable is held constant, 
probably provides a more valid comparison than Comparison Group I, where 
there were four unusually skillful teachers, who were continialng their 

own professional education in local college after-school classes and 

i 

trying out in their classrooms some of the ideas about which they were 
learning in their college course^i, In addition, subsequent to pretesting 
in this school, additional personnel/was added to the prekindergArten 
staff here, so that each class had /two certified teachers and a teacher 
aide, in contrast to the single teacher and aide in the classes using 
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the experimental curriculum. 

Table II shows the pretest, posttest, and change scores on the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, hereafter referred to as the PPVT, 
and posttest scores on the Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test for the three 
groups. Scores were almost identical for the classes xising the ex- 
perimental curriculum and Comparison Group I, Comparison Group II 
however, consisting of afternoon classes of the teachers using the 
experimental design in morning classes> fared less well and had sig- 
nificantly lower scores, with posttest means of 78, compared with 
the other two groups with 86, on the PPVT. However, Comparison 
Group II also had lower pretest means and it cannot be ruled out 
that teacher and/or child fatigue in the afternoon sessions may have 
been the chief factors accounting for less progress. 

The Draw-A-Man Test was given only as a posttest, and on this 
measure, the experimental group butscored the others by a significant 
margin, with a mean of 87.^4, compared with 82 for Comparison Group I 
and 76.3 for Comparison Group II. There is no reason to expect that 
Comparison Group II had a different distribution children than the 
classes in the morning participating in the new program. Assignment 
to morning and afternoon sessions would seem to have been on a random 
basis, although there may have been factors operating which were not 
apparent . 

It was interesting to note that sex differences were negligible, 
except on the Draw-A-Man Test where ^ir^s scored higher than boys. To 
the extent that this test requires eye-hand coordination in drawing, 
the sex difference may merely reflect the girls' somewhat greater 
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physical raaturifty at this age. 

The data showed a 15-point increase in mean IQ scores for the 
group using the experimental curriculum as well as for the out-of- 
school group, Comparison Group I, with both groups scoring, on the 
postt^st, means of 86. It is interesting to note that the only one 
of the four teachers in the experimental program who was working 
with the curriculum for the second year. Class I, produced the high- 
est scores in the group, 91.9 on the PPVT posttest and 98. 1 on the 
Draw-A-Maii posttest. It seemed hopeful to note that the only 
teacher with some skill in the new program was able to produce better 
results than the three teachers who were struggling to learn a new 
program for the first time. 
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CUE Pre-K Study of Intellectual Stimulation 
Table No. II 



Experimental and Two Comparison Prekindergarten Groups; 
Mean scores on pretests and posttests - Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test and pysttest on Ooodenough Draw^A-Man Test, 



Scores : 
PPVT 

1. Pretest IQ 

2. Posttest IQ 

3. IQ Change 

Goodenough Drav- 
A-Man Posttest 
Standard Score 



Experimental 

70.9 
86.0 

15.1 



Group 

Comparison Group I 
n=2l|2 

69-5 
85.6 
16.1 

82.0 



Comparison Group II 
n»233 

65.'+ 
78.3 
12.9 

76.3 



1 . - 

Expeiimental morning classes of h teachers in 2 schools in Central Harlem, 
staffing of 1 teacher and 1 teacher aide to a class of 15 four-year old 
children. 

2 

Children in different school in Central Harlem in an "Enriched Primary 
Program," with staffing similar to More Effective Schools, that is, 2 
certified teachers and 1 teacher aide to a class of 15 four-year olds. 

-3 

Children not in experimental t r eatment in afternoon classes of 2 teachers 
with experimental irorning classes. 
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Study of Auditory Discrimination 

Since the literature about the disadvantaged abounds with studies 
indicating that low SES children generally have poorer auditory die- 
cx^iinination than middle or high SES children, that good readers have 
better auditory discrimination than poor readers, it seemed fruitful * 
to make some fresh assissments of auditory discrimination with the 
Project population. The assistance of two speech specialists was en- • 
listed, Professors Seymour Rigrodsky and Elinor Morrison, both of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

An attempt was made to administer the Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Ability to the four-year olds in the central Harlem classes, 
but it was found, under carefully controlled conditions that it was 
impossible to maintain the attention required for this lengthy test, 
even at mid-year. Since the complete test required about one hour, 
few children could complete it. 

Instead of the ITPA, other instruments used to assess the 
children's speech development included the Templin-Darley Articulation 
Test, the V/epman Auditory Discrimination Test, a word association test 
devised by the consultants and analyses of tape-recorded speech samples, 
as shown on Table HI. 
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Templin'- Darley Articulation Test 

Generally, it vas found that the children tested achieved average 
scores comparable with the Templin^Darley standardized scores for "lower 
SES groups," The Templin-Darley scores for higher SE3 groups are higher, 
it is difficult to interpret this data. It Is not clear whether this 
means that low SES children generally score lower on this test because 
it is based on standard English articulatio and therefore dialect speakers, 
such as the children in the central Harlem sample, have different articu- 
lation patterns* 

Hpwever, specific articulate defects such as the incorrect production 
of a vo?<*cd *'th" In the final position, or a voiceless "th" In medial or 
final positions, common to three-fourths of the children tested in this 
sample, are corrijion developmental speech problems for young children at 
this stagfl In rnost SES groupings. The most common type of error found 
for this sample was the substitution of one phoneme for another, which 
could simply reflect dialectal differences in sound production, rather 
than articulatory defects. Other common "errors*' found were omission 
and distortion of varoius speech sounds. 
* 

Professors Rigrodsky and Morrison compared the phoneme production 
of the four-year old children in this sample with Templin*s report on the 
earliest ages at which 75 percent of the children tested could produce 
each of the consonants correctly, and they found the distribution of 
the Harlem sample consisitent with the Templin distribution. The chief 
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differenoa they found was thatUesa than 75 percent of the children could 
correctly produce blends of "a'^ although ^^sh^' was correctly produced in 
all positions and '^ch" in the initial position. 

Baratz' study suggests how clearly a test of auditory discrimina- 
tion is a test of familiarity with a dialoct patt ern.^^ In her study, a 
group of sentences were randomly offered to children in standard English 
and in a Negro dialect, for repetition. The results indicated that the 
white children did just as poor3y repeating Negro dialect sentences as 
Negro dialect speakers did with standard English patterns. It is be- 
ginning to be clear that auditory discrimination tests may reflect the 
disadvantage that dialect speaker^ suffer in trying to cope with standard 
English when they have not yet learned it. 

2. Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test 

This test, which purports to measure the child's ability to dis- 
criminate word pairs presented orally, was administered to 48 children, 
of whom 26 were between four years six months and four years 11 months, 
the rest 'of whom were slighly older. It was reported that only 21 per- 
cent of the sample had normal auditory discrimination according to 
Wepman norms, including four children in the under-age five group, and 
six children in the five to five-year six month group. It was noted 
that such distinctions as those between ^^e" and "i" on Form I of this 
test (pen-pin) weire mlesed by 19 of the 33 children tested with this 
Form, and that could reflect interference from the Negro dialect. It 
was noted that children could always identify identical word pairs. 

A sharp difference was observed between the child ^e ability to dis- 
criminate initial and final sound differences. Devolopmentally, initial 
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sounds aro produced earlier. Hov;over, it was also noted that omission 
of final sounds reflects dialectal interference. 

The testers also note, that, although this test was given at the 
end of the academic year> in June, many children had difficulty respond- 
ing to the task of "same-different'^ speech sounds. Whether the problem 
is poor auditory discrimination, poor memory span, dialectal interference 
ox* lack of SKill in handling this kind of cognitive use of language ("Are 
these sounds the same or are they different?^') cannot be definitively de- 
termined. On the whole, there seems to be a strong case for the need for 
more skill practice by these children in acquiring familiarity with stand- 
ard English sounds and sentence patterns and in acquiring ease in ver- 
balizations required for such cognitive tasks as those posed here. 

The analysis by the two speech consultants appeared to support the 
Program* 3 specificity and selectivity in language programming. The pos- 
sible interference from dialectal patterns in the acquisition of standard 
English speech patterns had heretofore been given very little attention 
in programs for young children. Since there was no reason to suspect any 
massive forms of sensory deprivation in the Harlem sample, or of sensory 
pathology, it was concluded that there appeared to be a learning problem 
which could be tackled directly in the classroom, 

3. Analysis of Tnpe-Re corded Language Samples 

The children's tape-recorded utterances wore subject to analysis of 
a structure type, to evaluate complexity of grammatical usage, and of a 
functional type, to assess maturity of purpose of communication. In ad- 
dition, a measure of verbal output was computed to determine the number 
of different words used and the average sentence length. While there 
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w<^ro problems, including language samples too brief for comparison vdth 
other etudies. Professors Rigrodsky and Morrison concluded that, as shown 
on Table Ills 

1. The central Harlem children were markedly 
superior to normative groups described in the 
literature in the percent of compound and com- 
plex sentences used. 

2. The central Harlem children spoke as much, at 
the same levels of grammatical complexity, 
using language as purposefully, as comparison 
groups, 

3. The central Harlem children performed less 
well than comparison groups on the percent of 
questions asked and in the number of different 
words used, that is, they had smaller vocabu- 
laries. 

Thus, this analysis confirmed the emphasis in the language program 
on vocubulary building. 



4. Word Association Test 



The speech consultants administered a word association tost, based 
on Entwisle's list. Using 25 words, of which 10 were nouns, S verbs, and 
7 adjectives, responses turned out to be far more of the idiosyncratic 
than the commonality type. The lack of normative data for this age group 
makes interpretation of this data difficult, and the researchers concluded 
that further study in this direction is warranted. It is possible to 
hypothesize that a high idiosyncratic ratio on such a test, for such young 
children, may merely inri/l.oate their youthfulness and egocentrlcity. How- 
ever, if this is not the case, it may reflect the alienated experience of 
young children, either due to the paucity of social experiences available, 
the paucity of verbalization experiences in their primary groups or some > 
constricting social features which tend to limit the extent of verbal, as 
well as nonverbal interactions. 
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TABID III 



Project CHILD: Language evaluation 
of children in experimental 'claeses, 
low SES> New York City Public Schools, 1968-69 

MEASURES OF VERBAL OUTPUT 
Age 4^ years: N « 5 
Age 5 years : N « 22 
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Number of different words 



Ages 

A. 5 

t>.0 



Present 
Group: 
flange 

(60-93) 
(^2-131) 



Present 
Group: 
_ Means , 

77.4 
89.7 



Published 

Norms: 
4.5 & 5.0 

123.0 
128.6 



Below 
Published 
Norms 

100^ 
95^ 



Qne-word responses 



Ages 

4.5 
5.0 



Present 
Group: 
Range 

(Or3) 

(0-3) 



Present 
Group I 
Means 

.6 
.6 



Published 

Norms: 
h .5 & 5.0 

2.6 
2.2 



% Below 
PubUahed 
Norm 

20% 
10% 



Mean Length of Response 



Age 9 

4.5 

5.0 



Present 
Group: 
Range 

{k.k -13.7). 
(3.87-15.9) 



Present 
Group : 
Means 

8.9 
8.9 



Published 

Norms : 
U.5 & 5.0 

5.5 
5.7 



% Below 
Published 
Norms 

15^ 



Mean Length of ^ Longest Responses 



Ages 

4.5 
5.0 



Present 
Group : 
Ran^ e , 

(10.0-28.5) 
( 6.8-35.0) 



Present 
Group: 
_ Means 

16.3 
17.7 



Published 

Norms : 
4.5 & 5.0 

10.28 
11.36 



% Bolow 
Published 
Norma 

20^ 
25^ 



TABLE III (cont) 



FUNCTION AL ANALYSI S OF SE NTENCES 
Age 4i years: N • 5 
Age 5 years: N « 22 



Number of sentences 

, Present Present 
Group: Group: 
Ages Ranges Means 



4.5 (10-25) 22.0 
5.0 (10-25) 23.6 

% Egocentric 



Ages 



Present 
Group : 
Ranges 



Present 
Group: 
Means 



Published 

Norms : 
4.5 & 5,0 



% Below 
Published 
Norms 



4.5 
5.0 



(0-82) 
(0-28.) 



16.4 
8.7 



2.2 
26.0 



20JS^ 
15^^ 



% Adapted Information 



Ages 



Present 
Group: 
Ranges 



Present 
Group: 
Means 



Published 
Norms : 

& ?,>o 



% Below 
Published 
Norms 



4.5 
5.0 



(12-90) 
(19-88) 



58.d 
67.1 



54.6 
25.0 



405^" 



% Emotionally Toned 



Ages 



Present 
Group : 
Ranges 



Present 
Group; 
Means 



Published 

Norms : 
4.5 & 5.0 



% Below 
Published 
Norms 



4.5 
5.0 



(0) 
(0-4) 



0 

.36 



6.4 
22.0 



lOOjg 
1005^ 



^ The Ss having more of these responses than the published norms were con- 
sidered below the norms. 
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TABLE III (cont) 



FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES , continued 
% Questions 



Ages 



Present 
Group : 
Ranges 



Present 
Group; 
Means 



Published 

Norms : 
U.5 & 5.0 



% Below 
Published 
Norms 



k.5 
5.0 



(0-0 
(0-32) 



1.6 

2.7 



8.2 
16.0 



100^ 
90% 



% Answer s 



Ages 



Present 
Group : 
Ranges 



Present 
Group: 
Means 



Published 

Norms : 
ii.5 & 5.0 



% Below 
Published 
Norms 



4.5 
5.0 



(8-64) 
(8-81) 



23.6 
26.5 



26.0 
7.0 



80JC 



STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES^ 

Age 4^- years: N = 5 
Age 5 years: N = 22 



Number of responses 

Present Present 
Group: Group: 
Ages Ranges Means 

4.5 (10-25) 22.0. 
5.0 (10-25) 24.8 

% Ftmctionally Incomplete 



Ages 



Present 
Group: 
R' anges 



Present 
Group: 
Means 



Published 

Norms : 
4.5 & 5.0 



% Below 
Published 
Norms 



4.5 
5.0 



(0 



(0-41 
-28) 



1.6 
5.6 



12.1 
12.6 



lOOjg^^ 
90^* 



FRir 



* See footnote page 36 
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TABLE III (cent) 

STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES , continued 
Struoturally Incomplete. Functl^onally Complete 



Present Present Published % Below 
Group? Group: Norms: Published 

Ages Ranges Means h.5 & 5.0 Norg^B 



4*5 (0-52) 18.4 19.5 20^^ 

5.0 (0-62) 15.4 17.2 75%^ 

i Simple Sentence, No Phrase 

Present Present Published % Below 

Group: Group: Norms: Published 

Agos Ranges Means 4#5 & 5*0 Norms 



4.5 (0-48) 31.6 37.6 20^* 

5.0 (12-68) 34.7 35.8 55^^ 

% Simple Sentence, Compound pb.ie ct, S ubjec ts or Predicate 

Present Present Published % Below 
. Group Group: Norms: Published 

Ages Ranges Means 4.5 & 5*0 Norms 



4.5 (0-12) 5.6 12.1 100%^ 

5.0 (4.24 11.8 16.8 85$?^ 

% Co mpound & Complex Sentences 

Present Present Published % Below 

Group: Group: Norms: Published 

Ai?es Ranges .^eans 4.5 & 5.0 Norms 



4.5 (0^90) 33.2 6.8 60^ 

5.0 (0-52) 19.7 8.7 ^0% 

% Elaborate Sentences 

Present Present Published % Below 

Group : Group : Norms : Publi shed 

Ages Ranges ^eans 4.5 & 5.0 Norms 



4.5 (0-20) 8.0 7.5 (^0% 

5.0 (0-48) 14.6 8.1 - 55^ 



^ Some So who were below published norms for simpler grammatical con- 
structions were" above norms for more^ complex constructions* 
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1967-68; CURRICULUM REVISIONS 

Again, teachers requested more brevity, clarity, redundancy and sel 
selectivity of written material. They requested cards to replace sheets 
of ^paper, since these were often carried about the room by the teacher and 
the paraprofessional, and required more durability and convenience of form, 
other teacher suggestions included the use of more summaries, in chart 
form wherever possible, for ready reference of the- sequences. Differen- 
tiated manuals, for teachers, paraprofessionals, parents and supervisors, 
were also suggested* 

The card format could not b6 completed for the following year's use, 
that is in 196d-69> but was planned for 1969-70, although this plan was 
not realized. Manuals could not be written while staff energies were 
stretched to improve the written curriculum and to keep revising it in 
accordance with the feedback received. The impact on parents had been un- 
satisfactory and it was decided to try out a program which might have 
gx cater impact on parents in one school during the following year, School, 
teachers and paraprofessionals all seemed to be sincerely Interested in 
reaching p.^rents, but a mechanism was lacking for effective outreach. 

' l<;)68^69g PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION 

Due to the school strike and other conditions, the 1968-69 school 
. year in New York City w<^s unusually attenuated and beset with problems. 
Testing was handicapped by poor child attendance, as well as unforeseen 

problems of space, and stable testing conditions in the schools with 
which the staff was working for the first time. All teachers were new 
to the program and the long teacher strike had eliminated the planned 
inservice training at the beginning of the school year, 
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A» Paptiolpatlng Schools 

The 1968-69 field test of the curriculum design for a 2-year ago span, 
covering prekindergarten and kindergarten, took place in several schools in 
the South Bronx and one in central Harlem, all with rather comparable popula- 
tions, chiefly low SES black children, but with varying proportions of chil- 
dren from Spanish-speaking families. 

The Harlem school differed IVom the other schools in that it was a new 
early childhood public school, with classes limited to children from pre- 
kindergarten through the 2nd grade, in addition to its special status in a 
project financed by the Board of Education to try out some new school ar- 
rangements • In the Harlem school, the new feature was its choice of an 
all-day program for all children, on a daycare model* However, none of 
the 4 or 5-year oldo actually participated in all-day programs during the 
1968-69 year, as the school planned to acquire the neceosaiv staff and 
equipment for the all-day program. At this school, with an active govern- 
ing, council representative of parents, teachers, community and adminis- 
tration, it was mid-February before all parties concerned were consulted 
and agreed on tho desirability of school participation in Project Child. 
The elapsed time at this school between pretests and posttests was barely 
two months, vdth correspondingly few inservice meetings with teacherv*^. 

Participation by grade level and school during the 1968-69 school 
year v;as a3 follov;s: 
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Pre-K* 


K 


Pre-K 


K 


PreirK 


1 


4 


1 


a 


2 


200 


30 


2 


2 


1 




2 


100 


30 


3 


1 


1 


2 


2 


50 


30 


4 




J- 






50 


75, 


Total 


9 


a 


16 


11 


400 


165 



^ kindergarten ^ « prokindorgarfcen 



A comparison achool vas located in the Bronx, vrLth four kindergarten 
teachers and eight classes, and one prekindergarten teacher vdth two 
classes. The comparison school was not 'an ideal choice because, vhile 
it was designated a special service school like the others, it had 
higher proportions of Spanish-speaking children, a substantial white 
minority, almost 30 percent of the school population, unlike the other 
schools, and it served a midcle-class community* The most important 
source of non-con^arability, which was dii^covered too late to make 
alternative arrarigements during that difficult period, was the presence 
of the substantial white minority in the school population, compared 
with the cJmost toally black population in the schools using the new 
program. 

In addition to the many other problems in school selection, during 
1968--69, there had also been a substantial cut in the funds avnilable 
for prekindergartan classes, and suitable schools, which might h&ve been 
willing to cooperate in the Project's testing program, now lacked the 
classes for /i-year-olds which they had previously had. 

Each of the four schools participating in the CHILD field tryout 
presented an opportunity to study different aspects of program . 
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implementation*. School No, 1, with four kindergarten teachers and one 

prekindergarten teacher> was distinguished by two factors j 

1* It was the only participating school in vdiich 
the administration, with the approval of the 
parent association, committed the school to 
try the program ^without consulting the teacher* 

2. It was the only school in which Project Staff 
introduced a parent program, soon after the 
introduction of the new program. 

Project staff found challenging problems at this schbol in finding 
ways to break through teacher resistance to^a required commitment and 
to work with parents in a school situation where much parent -teacher 
hostility was in evidence. 

In School 2, where teacher participation wag by choice, and two of 
the four kindergarten teachers and the prekindergarten teacher chose 
to pc^vticipate, yhared enthusiasm and cooperative relationships among 
the teachors enhanced Project staff efforts and speeded the process of 
program ii>plementation in classes* The collaborative teacher relation- 
ships offered excellent opportunities to record classroom sequences on 
videotape />nd audiotapes, for sharing, study and analysis and provided 
excdle r-' '^atorird to be shared with teachers in other schools. 

In School 3, where the svdministration selected one prekindergarten 
and one kindergarten teacher, and then gave these teachers the option 

of declir.ing to participate, the teachers accepted the invitation. 
But rtlth only two teachers involved, there was less mutual stimulation 
for Project activities and less prestige in the school* However, in- 
service meetings benefited from the considerably detailed forms of oral 
feedback bv^achers had time to deliver. At the end of January, the pre- 
kindergarten teacher transferred to another school, although she 
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"trained" hor successor, who had been a kindergarten teacher at this 
school* Since neither of these teachers stayed with the Project for 
long, it was impossible for them to develop the expertise with new con- 
tent and teaching strategies which could only come through experience. 
At this echool, a further problem Was presented during the spring semester 
when the school accepted four student teachers from a college program 
with goals for the early childhood teachers contrary to those developed 
in the CHILD program. 

School k was described above as a new early childhood school par- 
ticipating in a specially funded project, in which the school was planning 
to move gradually into a daycare schedule, Ifliile the daycare schedule 
did not matorializo during the 1968-69 year, this school had several 
important advantage& in program development, especially the relatively 
large group of prekindergartens, as well as grade D'^^vel supervisors, 
known as coordinators, and extra classroom staffing because of the pro^" 
jected daycare program* An important difference. between this school and 
the others was that the teachers were gradually divested of two sessions 
a day. This mado an eno mous difference in the obligations and require- 
ments of teaching, even t^hough the length of each teacher school day re- 
mained the; same. 

The major challenges presented to Project staff by School k were 
these: 

1. The late start in the school year, necessitat- 
ing changing a well-established program in 
each classroom. 

2» Working with two grade level supervisors or 
coordinators, as they were called, one at the 
prekindergarten, the other at the kindergarten 



level, to help them acquire the expertise in 
the new curriculum needed to assist the teachers, 

3« Working with a large group, including seven 
participating teachers, two supervisors, and 
several auxiliary teachers, in addition to the 
usual paraprofessional personnel, 

C. T he Comparison School 

Instead of using a comparison school solely for test comparison. 
It was decided to try to equalize the two situations by developing a 
/clear treatment for the comparison achool, including inputs of budget, 
staff time and expertise and inservice training sessions for the teach- 
ing staff. In the comparison school, four kindergarten teachers and 
one prekindergarten teacher, representing eight classes for 5-year--olds 
and two classes for 4-year-olds, were invited to work with Project staff 

to develop their own goals as the basis for assistance. 

The comparison school staff expressed interest in working with 
Project staff, *tiiid over a period of weeks, a set of specific goals were 
gradually developed. Materials were purchased from Project funds, as 
needs were specified, and Project staff made regular visits to classrooms 
for observaticn and for inservice training, vMch included weekly meet- 
ingo with all five teachers. New materials for thio group were largely 
confined to tape recorders and cassettes, Polaroid camera, film and 
flashbulbs, and trade books, some of which were in the Spanish language, 
to foster the goal of valuing cultural pluralism. A prime goal, which 
the teachers in this school agreed on, was to de-emphasize total group 
instruction in favor of small group instruction. 

Thus, to the extent that a ''halo'' effect was operating in the 

schools using the CHILD curriculum, the same effect seemed to prevail 
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the comparison achool, in terms of the Project staff's personal inter- 
est in the teachers and children, valuing of new and promising instruc- 
tional modes and materials, and facilitating the acquisition and class- 
room use of the new equipment* 



Results of the 196^-^69 Field Study 
As a result of the 1968-69 field study, the following was accom- 
plished: 

1. An independent evaluation of the 1968-69 

classroom ixDplementation was delegated to Pro- 
fessor Herbert Rusalem, of Teachers College, 
Columbia Univeroity* He constructed several 
tests which were used in the evaluation, in- 
cluding an achievement-type test, sampling the 
skills and cone eptfial learning stressed in the 
curriculum, as well as a semantic differential 
and an open-ended series of questions, both 
designed to probe teachex^s' reactions to the 
CHILD program, 

2* Further revisions of the CHIID program were 
based cn the varied feedback from the large 
group of teachers and schools in the field 
study, and on staff observations of these 
different classroom^, 

3. A preliminary teachers* guide was completed, 
based on the newly revised CHILD program, to be 
available for immediate use in further teacher 
training, pending the completion of more detailed 
manuals or guides, 

4. The revised curriculum and teachers' guide 
were completed in time for inservice training 
sessions which were hold in August and Septem- 
ber 1969, for a number of schools which re- 
quested assistance in continued work with the 
CHILD program. 

5. The completion of a report on the parent pilot 
project, which appears in the Appendix. 

6. The completion of the Parent Booklet, which was 
regarded as rewarding to the parents who par- 
ticipated in its development, which serves to 
suggest its usefulness with other parent groups. 



The trials and tribulations of curriculum Implementation had been 
well documented by Project staff, during the course of the 1966-1969 
field studies and it was felt that the following suggestions could be 
made to schools seeking to adopt this or another new curriculum! 

1. In-school supervision and administrative support 
are essential to insure successful changeover to 
a new curriculum design, 

2. Supervision, conceived as instruction, not as^ 
criticism or judgment, can help teachers to 
change to new teaching behaviors* 

3» Inservice retraining, wherever possible, should 
begin prior to the school year, and continue * 
throughout the first year/ 

4. Use of in-school videotape recordings, used in- 
structionally and analytically, under teacher 
control, may be the single most powerful tool 
for teacher behavior change, 

5- Involvement of parents in instructional expert- 
ise is an important form of insuring continuing 
instruction for the young child. Parent involves 
ment as a form of teacher-parent collaboration 
^ is probably the most effective way to increase 
the extent of program delivery to the child. 
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ANALYSIS OP THE CURRICUI.UM CONTENT * 

I>iring the first three years of Project CHILD, the Center monitored 
the development process but did not subject the curriculum or its theoret- 
ical framework to a rigorous evaluation* The curriculum was considered 
ready for a complete trial spanning a full school year in 1969-1970. 
Implementation of the prograiri v/as begun in September, but in November 
information r^as received that the funding for the project was to be 
terminated immediately; as a result, all evaluation procedures and plans 
in process came to a halt. Because of the lack of funds to complete an 
objective field test of the curxdculum, it was decided to continue the 
content analysis already begun in order to have some evaluation results 
on which to formulate an overall assessment of the curricu3.um» 

The content analysis conducted involved an examination, of the con- 
ceptual foundations, both psychological and pedagogical, of the curriculum, 
and the congruency between the content of the curriculum and the stated 
theoretical framework* This analysis was conducted by a team of reviewers, 
three psychologists and one early childhood education specialist. 

In the absence of complete statement of rationale, the reviewers were 
forced to depend upon the three docum^ints available at the time. These 
were: l) Paper presented at Natioiml Association for the Education of Young 
Childreni^ (See Appendix C) ; 2) Preliminary Teacher Guide to CHILD j and 
3) CHILD curriculum. 

\Jhile the overall evaluation was that the curriculum consisted of a 

i/ Robison, Helen P., Prelect CHILD; Evaluation of a Curriculum to Heighten 
Intellectual and Language Development . Nov. 15, 1969. 
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collection of interesting activities for children ages four to six> it 
appeared to lack both a unifying frajiiework and an^ adequate theoretical 
fovindation to integrate these activities into a single curriculum. In 
the absence of any discernible conceptual scheme, it appeared that the 
curriculum's theoretical base may be eclectic in nature* References to 
authorities such as Piaget^ Ctaar Khayyam Moore, and psychoanalysts not 
identified by name, leave the reader in the dark as to the precise con- 
tributions of these theorists • Consequently because of the lack of 
description concerning the wderlying conceptual base of the curriculum 
the follov/ing considerations are presented as examples of internal incon- 
sistencies* 

1 . Theoretical Inconsistencies 

a* Definite acceptance of the theory of 'differences' rather than 

* deficits' characterising the performance of children of the 

poor and minority groups is indicated by the author* Yet the 

Language Arts section draws heavily upon the work of Bereiter 

and Engelman^ whose description of disadvantaged children 

contradicts that of the author t 

^'From the beginning there is a lag in learning that 
must be overcome if disadvantaged children are to 
emerge from school with the same skills and know- 
ledges as mor 5 privileged children'/ (p.6)i 

b. Agreement is indicated with Sylvia Ashton-V/arner that "••.all 
personal experiences seem to afford the meanings end events upon 



2/ 



Bereiter, Carl and Engelman, Siegfried, Teaching Disadvantaged Children 
In the Preschool . Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice -Hall, 1966, 
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which academic skills can be built. Since the curriculum is 
highly prescriptive and structured^ there is little room for 
adaptations to the pupil's personal experiences < Further^ \d.th- 
out guidelines to teachers on what should be done to achieve this 
goal, the endorsement of V/arner*s thesis represents mere lip 
service. 

2. ijinguage A rts 

a» According to the author, '^The aim of the language program was 
to help children become bi -dialectal and to-develop skills of 
flexible use of either dialect in appropriate situations,"^ 
Implementation of this a.im in the day-to-day activities of the 
classroom is unclear. The author does not specify that consti- 
tutes "appropriate situations" for the use of either the standard 
or non-standard dialect in the classroom. In the CHILD curric- 
xilxm it is stated "The standard English dialect is taught as 
a second dialect, a school form, through games. "-^ Since almost 
all of the child's time ia spent in games in a preschool program 
it is not clear when and in which situations teacher is supposed 
to accept the child's native English dialect. The directions 
provided to teachers are both confusing and inadequate to achieve 
the objective of bi-dialectal flexibility. 

3/ 

^ Op cit Robison (See Appendix C p.2). 
^ Op cit Robison (See Appendix C p./f)» 
^ Robison^ Helen^ CHILD Curriculum (Language Arts 4,0), 
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b* The curriculum's emphasis on grajnmar while debatable, is less 
open to criticism than the graituaatical content of the program, 
e.g., transformation from verb to noun to noun phrase. Further, 
it is also questionable whether the study of syntax emphasized 
in the language program of CHILD will carry over into the child's 
everyday usage, 

c» The language section runs the gamut from training children to 
use precise labels to learning to read. The author states ''A 
basic assumption v;as made that reading instruction v;ould probably 
be more efficient in standard English than in non-standard forms 
because the latter lacks grammars, literature and even token 
acceptance in most schools,'*^ The position adopted in this 
statement appears questionable* First, every dialect has its 
ov/n system of word structures and word arrangements — in short, 
a grammar of its ov/n. Second, non-standard English is repre- 
sented in much contemporary literature, e.g. James Baldmn, 
Mark Twain, James Joyce, etc. And thirdly, since reading is at 
■the 4 year level, primarily involved v/ith the decoding of visual 
symbols, it must be assuxied that a child vrould be able to read 
purely by deciphering the visual symbols. The question of stan-» 
dard or non-standard English does not seem relevant. 

d* In the Teacher Guide^/ it is stated that "A prime goal of the 
of the curriculum, hov/ever, is to stimulate the maximum amount 

y Op cit Robison (See Appendix C p. 4) 

2/ Robison, Helen F. Preliminary Teacher Guide to CHILD (p»5), 
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of production of children's spontaneous speech. This developed 
through games and structured activities directly focused on 
language development as uell as the activities developed in con- 
tent areas," In the opinion of the reviev;ers since the vast 
majority of activities in Language Arts as well as the other 
content areas are highly structured, including the games, oppor- 
tunities for the expression of spontaneous speech are limited. 
Further, it is difficult to reconcile the inclusion of verbal 
drills advocated by Bereiter and Engelman^ for disadvantaged 
children, vdth the author's goals, 

3. Play 

The author indicates agreement vdth the psychoanalytic theory on the 
concept of Play, ^^^hich is important for the "discharge of tension and for 
internalizing and restructuring experience through fantasy and playful 
manipulation, ''2/ Reference is also made to Piaget * s' vie;7s of play, "the 
extreme assimilation, whi],e necessarily involving distortion and fantasy, 
stresses its unique function in shaping personal meaningfulness, and in 
proAdding the possibility for various foms of co^^itive functioning at a 
stage when more logical forms have not yet developed. "^=^ 

Hovrever, the play activities described in CHILD do not seem to have 
the same purposes, or develop the same playful behavior that Piaget and 
the psychoanalysts regard as important. (Play as defined in CHILD most 



^ Op cit Bereiter and £jigelman# 
9/ 

^ Op cit Robison, See Appendix C (p. 8). 
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Op cit Robison, See Appendix C (p. 6), 



often consists of games having specified rules, e.g., Language A. 15 1/ord 
Games to practice the use of negatives in speech*) The play activities 
or structured g^ames included in CHILD leave little room for creativity, 
release of tension or fantasy construction; nor has any allov/ance been 
made for play as a non-def ined> non-regulated activity, permitting free 
expression. 

A» Tea ching Strategies 

In connection vath teaching strategies, the author notes: "l^ile the 
curriculum design may have the appearance of being totally prescriptive, 
it is not intended to restrict or confine the teacher v/ho can improvise 
alternate activities for the same purposes,^'— ^ In the 
opinion of the reviewers/ the form in v/hich the activities are described 
in the curriculum does not provide for an understanding of the overall 
cognitive goals that should result as a consequence of involvement in 
the activity. The teacher is restricted to knowledge of desired observ- 
able responses rather than understanding the learning goals. 

For teachers to be able to develop alternative activities they must 
have a clear knovdedge of the underlying theoretical framevrork* For 
example, in Cognitive Skills 2,20, i^/ the child is required to copy patterns. 
The teacher is not made aware of the specific cognitive skills to be de- 
' veloped through copying patterns. In one case it may be matching colors, 
in another matching shapes, and in yet another matching objects in par- 
ticular sequences. Further, adaptations to the particular needs of the 
pupil are also impossible mthout a clear understanding of the conceptual 
framev;ork of the curriculum and the specific cognitive goals io be developed. 

n/ 

Op cit Robison A Preliminary Teacher Guide (p.l). 
Op cit Robison CHILD Ctirriculum. 
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5« Motor Development 

In the area of motor development, tho curriculum appears to emphasize 
small motor and ^ passive < perceptual activity activity* This approach 
ignores research indicating that the development of the v;hole visuo-motor 
complex and of the body-image taking place at the pre-operational period 
forms tho basis for future cognitive learning • 

6i Behavioral Goals . 

In connection v/ith the behavioral goals for each learning activity 
the author states "Project staff fromul at ed behavioral goals in each con- 
tent area identifying those v/hich seemed to offer the most immediate possi- 

13/ 

bilities for early learning in school,--^ In the absence of any additional 
description about the"iminediate possibilities for early learning," the 
reader is left guessing. 

In addition to the foregoing major inconsistencies there are a number 
of relatively minor s^iggostions for revision: Reorganization of subject 
area activities j improved consistency betv/een and vathin structure modelsl 
reorganization of sequencing ond numbering system;; reformulation of activ- 
ities for midtipurpose use through an appropriate cross-indexed system* 

There v/ere numerous instances in v;hich the activities described did 
not match the stated behavioral goals. The sequencing of procedures within 
a learning activity as well as the sequencing of activities vdthin a subject 
area need close reexamination. And lastly^ the curriculum appears to be 
geared to a higher developmental level than the specified pupil age range. 

In conclusion, because of the curriculum's serious lack of a unifying 
framev/ork and adequate theoretical foundations, a major revision task was 

Op cit Robison (See Appendix C p»8). 
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recoitimended by the evaluating team. The Center, in submitting this report, 
recoininonds that the curriculum in its present developmental stage not bo 
used vdthout major revisions. 
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INDEPENDENT ASSESSMENT OF PROJECT CHILD CURRIcyLUM 



Herbert Ruselem 
April 1970 



Independent Assessment of Project CHILD Curriculum 

by Professor Herbert Ruselera 
Teachers College, Columbie University 
April 15, 1970 

1. Purpose 

The purpose of this independent evaluation vas to ascertain 
if the CUE-sponsored experimental Project CHILD curriculum v?as 
more effective in preparing children for school entry than the 
customary Head Start and Kindergarten programs used in the New 
York City Public Schools. 

2. General Structure 

Three major approaches were used to evaluate the experimental 
curriculum: 

1. Pre- and post-testing of experimental and com- 
parison subjects with the Peabody Picture Vo- 
cabulary Test, the Goodenough Draw-a-I^an Test, 
nnd the Child Behavior Test, en achievement test 
developed expressly for this Project. 

• 

2. Administration of the Metropolitan Readiness Test 
to children entering the first grade, some of 

1 



2 



whom had participated in Head Start classes using 
the experimental curriculum. 

3. Participant teacher reactions to the experimental 
curriculum elicited at the end of the I969 school 
year. 

3« Delimitations 

The results of this evaluation have limited generallzabllity 
to other situations because of the following properties of the 
testing end service situation: 

1. The opening of the I968-I969 school year was de- 
layed as a consequence of the I968 teachers strike 

in Nev? York City. Even after classes resumedj inter- 
personal tensions and problems persisted vhich shaped, 
in part, the experience of the children and teachers 
in the experimental curriculum. 

2. The lateness of school opening and the general 
emotional climate of the community complicated the 
process of obtaining preschool settings that v;ould 
cooperate in the experimental program. As a re- 
sult, the schools which participated in the I968- 
1969 academic year may not be representative of 
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schools throughout Nev; York City's underprivileged 
arees. 

3» For administrative reasons, comparison subjects 
v;ere concentrated in one school. Differences in 
the proportion of black pupils in the experi^nental 
and comparison groups rendered the comparison group 
less applicable than vjould have been desirable. 

Most of the teachers vjho participated in the use 
of the experimental curriculum «^jere inexperienced in 
its use and had a need for additional intensive 
training, 

5. The teacherfi uf>re inexperienced in the administra- 
tion and scoring of some of the evaluation instru- 
ments > especially the Child Behavior Test, 

6. The Child Behavior Test was still under develop- 
ment v)hile being used to evaluate Project results, 

7» Although the experimental curriculum had achieved 
a satisfactory degree of stability, it v;as still 
being altered in some respects during the I968- 
1969 academic year. 

8. As a result of practical management problems > only 



a pai^t of the children in the four experimental 
schools received odministrations of one or more 
of the evaluation instruments. Furthermore > i?cme 
children wei'e administered certain of the instru- 
n-ents, but not others, 

9. The pre-klndergarten evaluation sample was con- 
siderably smaller than the kindergarten sample. 

In view of the delimitations noted above, the findings re- 
ported should be viewed as tentative results subject to subsequent 
replication. 

The Pre-test-Post-test Comparisons 

Pre-test scores on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and 
the Child Behavior Test did not differentiate the experimental and 
comparison subjects in either the pre-kindergarten or kindergarten 
subgroups. However, the two instruments did differentiate the 
pre-kindergarten from the kindergarten subgroups on the pre-test 
with the letter achieving significantly higher test scores- 

The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Pre-Test and Post-Test Results 

Pre-Klnderp;arten Group 



Pre-test 


Experimentals 

Mean 

30.3 


(N-21) 
s.d. 
13.^ 


Comparisons 

Mean 

31.2 


(N=19) 
s.d. 

11.5 


Post-test 


33.8 


1^4.2 




10.8 


Difference 


+3.5 




+11.3 
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Klnderp^arten Group 



Bxperimentals (N'=lOl+) 



Comparisons (N=3'+) 



Pre-test 



37.0 



13.7 



11.3 



Post-test 



12*7 



^9.9 



9.1 



Difference 



46.0 



^.6 



An analysis of covariance yeilded an F of I.762 (df Num=^3; 
df Den^l69). Not significant at the 5% level. 

The Child Behavior Test 

In vie\j of the limited applicability of standardized instru- 
ments currently available for evaluating pre-school outcomes, an 
attempt v?as raade by the Project to evolve a new instrument that 
might be more sensitive to the changes presumed to occur a§ a re- 
sult of pre-school experiences. The product of this effort, the 
Child Behavior Test, is an achievement examination administered 
individually to pre-school children comprising items that are re- 
lated to, but not identical v;ithj the materials in the experimental 
curriculim). A description of the test, sample of the instructions 
for administering it, and the scoring sheet appear in the Appendix. 
In developing this measure, the Project staff found that the test 
tasks could be handled by disadvantaged children aged h and 5 
years, that the instrument differentiated the i+-year level from 
the 5-year level, and that it had good reliability, and that it 
tapped cognitive and behavioral variables that vere a target of 
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the experimental curriculum. Since developtient of the Instru- 
ment has not yet been completed, the findings reported below 
should be vlev;ed as tentative, 

Pre-»Klnderp;arten Group 

Expe rim ent a Is (N^gO ) Cotn parlsons (N-19) 

Mean s,d. Mean s,d» 

Pre-test 26.6 11.1 19. 6 9.1 

Post-test k^.l 12.0 32.1 10,3 

Difference I6.5 12,5 

Klnderf^erten Group 

Experlmentals (NglQti) Comparisons (N;=20) 

Mean s.d. Mean s,d. 

Pre-test 33.8 12.0 39.6 9^9 

Post-test kh.9_ 10.2 k9.3 8.2 

Difference 11.1 9*7 



An analysis of covariance yielded an F of 0.8lH (df Ni\m=3j 
df Den=l69). Not significant at the 5^ level. 

Insofar as these tv?o instruments are concerned (as veil as 
scores on the Draii-a-Man Test that ^'^ere so similar -for the Pre- 
and Post-test that an analysis of covariance v?as not conducted), 
the children in the experimental curriculum did not seem to achieve 
significantly higher scores than children v;ho had participated in 
other pre-school public school experiences. 
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Items in the Child Behavior Test i?ere clustered in four 
groups based upon staff judgment of similarities and dii*ferences 
in the abilities they tapped. These four subscores rere labeled 
as follo!!s: 

Group 1 Lansuage 

Group ? Reading - ^"riting 

Group 3 Patterning - Classification 

Group h Mathematics 

Since only a relatively small number of pre-kindergarten 
cases 'iere available for analysis of subgroup test scores, specific 
statements about this subgroup cannot be made at this time. How- 
ever ^ inspection su^^gests that the experimental group may later 
be found to achieve greater gro^jth in the abilities measured by 
subtests 2 (reading - '-.rriting) and 3 (patterning - classification). 
In the kindergarten group, i;hich v/as larger in size, improved 
scores for the experimental group as compared to the comparisons 
appeared primarily in subtest 3 (patterning - classification), 

5 . The Metropolitan Readiness Test 

At the time of entry into the first grade, hi children v?ho 
had participated in the experimental curriculum and 2^'+ v/ho had 
not Mere given the Metropolitan Readiness Test. These children 
vrere enrolled in the first grade of three different public schools. 
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Mean Score s.d. 

Experimental Curriculutn (N=4l) 55-1 10.0 

Others iU<kh) ^9.1 10.0 

t » ?.33> significant at the ,05 level* 

In terms of readiness for first ^rade as measured by the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test> first-grade children vho participated 
in the experimental curriculum functioned at a more favorable level 
than first-grade children v;ho did not. 

6» Teacher Reactions to the Experimental Curriculum 

Sixteen classroom teachers v)ho had rjorked with the experi- 
mental curriculum for a minimum of five months during the 1968- 
1969 academic year, responded to an Incomplete sentences blank 
providing verbal stimuli regarding the experimental curriculum* 
Their responses are reported belov? : 

1. N5y experience suggests that the nev; curriculum: 



a. Is a \'?orth\7hile instructional tool 10 

b. Is neither a vjorthv?hile tool nor a . 
negative one 

c. Is a negative tool 1 

d. No response 1 
2. The best thing about the new curriculum is: 

a. Its content 8 

b. The manner in vhich it organizes 1^ 
instruction 
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c# The materials developed for it 

3. The vor^t thing about the new curriculum is : 

a. It has to be strencjthened in certain 
content areas 
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b. It has to be strengthened in relation ^ 
to certain instructional procedures 

c. It has to be strengthened in relation ^ 
to the responses of the children to it 

d. No response 1 
U. The children's reactions to the nev; curriculum are: 

a. Positive and enthusiastic 7 

b. Some positive and some negative > de- « 
pending on the activity 

c. Negative as manifested by boredom or p 
short attention-span 

5* The organization of the new curriculum is: 

8, Good to excellent 11 

b. Adequate but needs improvement 2 

c» Too highly structured 2 

d. No response 1 

6. VJhat the nev; curriculum achieves best v?ith children is 
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a. Developnent of independence, freedom 
and cofidence 

b. Development of academic skills and , 
concepts 

c. Improvement of communication abilities 2 

d. Improvement in attitude tov/ard learning 2 

e. Improvement in av^areness and alertness 1 
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7. t'Hiat the nev? curriculum seems to fail to achieve 
vith ohildren is : 

a. The developiiient of creative art abilities k 

b. Self-control and group awareness 3 



c. Competence in the traditional school 
subJ^iStfi 
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d* Skills that cf^rry over into other 3 
activities 

e. No response 1 

8. If I vrere asked to v\se the nev; curriculum next year, 
I v;ould: 

a. Agree to do so with enthusiasm 8 

b. Agree to do so i^ith modifications 5 

c. Use it if provided v;ith additional train- ^ 
Ing in it 

d« Prefer not to use it 1 

9. Compared to v?hat is usually done in classrooms like 
mine;, the new curriculum: 

a • Provides more structure end purpose 9 

b. Offers more opportunities for building; 
depth of learning and skills for the h 
individual child 

c. Offers nev? experiences for children 3 

10* In regard to the nevi curriculum, the parents of 

my pupils : ; 



a. Are enthusiastic and interested 8 

b. Have expressed no special feelings 7 
c* No response 1 
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11. If I had my xiayy I v/ould change the nev? curriculum by: 



a . Modifying or edding to the content ' 9 

b. Changing the structure k 

c. No response 3 

12. The curriculum guides developed for the nei; curriculum 
are: 

^Helpful and explicit 10 

b. Difficult 2 

c . VJordy 2 

d. No response 2 

13. The training given to the teachers in the use of 
the new curriculum vas: 

a. \^orthv?hile and useful 8 

b. All right but i/ould be improved by 
demonstrations in actual classrnnms and h 
teacher v/orkshops 

c. Inadequate ^ 

Ik. As far as children in the Inner City are concerned, 
the nev; curriculum is : 

a. Relevant and tmrthv.'hile ih 

b. Inappropriate^ 1 

c. No response 1 

15. The thing that they ought to do next T?ith the ne\i 
curriculum is : 

a. Rewrite and improve it 8 

b. No response h 

c. Extend it into the elementary school 3 
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d. Re-evaluate it 1 

16. The port of the nev curriculum that I vjould 
drop is : 

a. The science cuubont 5 

b. No response 5 
c; Nothing h 

d. The music content 1 

e. The tests 1 

17. The nei7 curriculum is especially useful v?ith children 
t?hd : 

a. Like to work and take initiative 6 
b» Have ability but lack confidence k 

c. Are slov;-learners especially in language 
and conrjfnunication 

d. Ave very fast or very slov; learners 1 

e. No response 1 

18. The nev; curriculum is least useful vith children i?ho: 

a. Have suffered language deprivation 10 

b. Are capable of learning by themselves k 

c. No response 2 

19* The nev; curriculum is havder to teach because: 

8, Of the management problems of v;orking 

vith small groups and individual chil- 9 
dren 

b. Of the adjustments a teacher has to ^ 
make to nev? procedures and materials 

c* Of the preparation of materials and 
records that is required 
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d. it ie not harder to teach 1 

e. It is inappropriate for children 1 

20, The nev? curriculum moltes it easier to teach, in 
that it is: 

a, Planned and structured for the teacher 7 
b* Children respond v:ell to it k 

c, No response 3 

d. It is not easier to teach v/ith it 2 

?1. If the principal of my school asked me for a 
recommendation about the nev; curriculum ^ my 
response vrould be : 

a. It is 3ood to excellent 10 

b. I vould like to use some of it; combining o 
it vith rny ov?n ideas 



c, I v;ould like it if v/e could add staff or 
reduce class size 

d. I v?ould prefer the methods I usually use 
to teach 

??. For the future, the nev? curriculum: 

a. Should continue to be used v;ith modifica- 
tion 
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b. Should be uidely used in some form in the 
elementary school 



c. Should provide for improved training of 
teachers and teaching aides 

d. No response 



The sixteen teachers v;ho had used the experimental curriculum 
in their classrooms during the I9C8-I969 academic year completed a 
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23- item semantic dlfferentlol schedule. The Items for the schedule 
uere selected on the basis of their relevance for the curriculum 
evaluation effort. For each item, the teachers v;ere asked to 
express their feelings about the curriculum by circling the ap- 
propriate number that corresponded most closely to their perception 
of the curriculum 7 (most like the characteristic noted in the 
left margin) 6 5 ^ 3 2 or 1 (most like the opposite of "7"). For 
example, item ? read? v7eak 765^321 strong. The numerical 
scores for each of the items v?ere recorded and means and standard 



deviations uere computed. These appear belov;: 



Number 


Item Description 


Mean Score 


Standard 
Deviation 


22 


Coordinated 


6.1 


1.0 


3 


Organized 


6.0 


1,2 


1 


Relevant 


5.9 


1.3 


7 


Child-centered 


5.9 


1.3 


5 


Interesting 


5.6 


1.2 


11 


Inner City 




2.1 


9 


Successful 


5.U 


2.9 


k 


Restricted 


U.5 


1.6 


16 


Convenient 


kM 


1.1 


8 


Cold 


l*.3 


1.6 


?0 


Child-plea sinri 


3.9 


1.3 


18 


Easily mastered 


3.9 


1.3 


6 


Not adapted 


3.3 


1.5 
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Number 


IteM Description Mean Score 


Standerd 
Deviation 


2 


V7eak 


3.2 




13 


Easy v/ork 


2,9 


1.1 


12 


Subject matter 


2.9 


1.7 


15 


Growth-inhibiting for teachers 


2.1 


1.1+ 


?1 


Not teacnable 


2.0 


0.9 


?3 


Not promlsins 


2.0 


1.1 


17 


Not re-usable 


1.9 


1.2 


lU 


Gro\7th- inhibiting for children 


1.9 


1.0 


10 


Outdated 


1.9 


1.3 


19 


Not north using again 


1.8 


1.0 



An analysis of extreme mean scores (high « 5*5-7*0; lov? « 1.0- 
2.5) suggests that the teachers viho used the experimental curriculum 
hod the follov/lng constellation of attitudes toward it: 

1. Although the currtculum is imperfect, it is a 
nev? and prcnuising tool uorth using again, (items 
10, 17> 19> 21> 23' 

2. It is v?ell organized and coordinated, (items 3> 22) 
3* It is relevant for our times in urban areas. 

(Items 1, 11) 

It p}?omotes grov?th in both teachers and chil- 
dren, (items 1^. 15) 
5. It focuses upon the interests and needs of chil- 
dren. (Items 5>7) 
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I'ost of tlie standard deviations are modest in size, suggest- 
tn/j a high degree of agreement among the respondents* Kov;ever, 

maaifei^ted by their relatively hinjh standard deviations, dif- 
ferences of opinion among the respondents uere greatest in relation 
to the success of the curriculum (Item 9) and its relevance for 
Inner City children (Item 11 

Summary 

The incomplete sentence and semantic differential teacher 
responses reflect the follow) ing teacher attitudes tovrard the net; 
curriculum ; 

!• It is perceived as being more highly structured; 
organized, and coordinated than other approaches 
commonly used in the pre-klndergarten and kinder- 
garten Head Start programs. 

2* It is an emerging tool that should be subjected to 
continuin'5 evaluation and revision* 

3. Although children's skills and concepts are strengthened 
through use of the curriculum, its greatest impact 
is perceived to be upon the development of autonotrious 
learning behaviors. 

h. \lith one or tv?o exceptions, re-use of the curriculum 
is advocated if stronger teacher training is instituted 
and if modifications in content and technique are in- 
corporoted in it* 
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5» It Is relevant for Inner City children, but there 
i$ no general agreement ae to the sub-G^f'oups In 
the Inner City for t?hich it is most appropriate. 

6. It requires tnore effort and skill on the part of 
the teacher despite providing her v?ith structure and 
direction. 

7. On the i;hole, teacher response to the ne\i curriculum 
is favorable. 

7. Discuss ion 

This evaluation has not yet solved the problem of selecting 
suitable instruments for assessing the objectives of a structured 
experiuental Head Start curriculum^ Rot the Peabody Picture Vo- 
cabulary Test, nor the Drai>a-Man Test, nor the Child Behavior 
Test differentiated either kindercarten or pre-kindergarten chil- 
dren \)ho had participated in the experimental curriculum from 
those V7ho had not. Consequently > it cannot be stated at this 
ttoe that the curriculum promotes child gro^ith to any greater de- 
gree than the comparison condition, although the measures used to 
ascertain this may lack the degree of precision and relevance re- 
quired. 

Yet, indications from the Metropolitan Readiness Test and 
teacher reactions to the experimental curriculum suggest that the 
currlculiun possibly has special value in ijorking vjith pre-school 
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disadvanteQ;ed.;children. Consequently, the search for more sensi- 
tive instrvjnents to assess Head Start outcomes should continue 
until such time as all concerned are persuaded that precise and 
relevant measures are indeed available end have been employed 
properly to evaluate learnings at this level* Hov/ever, another 
possibility should be considered, The experimental curriculum is 
highly cognitive in orientation. Piaget and some of his associates 
have taken the position that school instruction has limited value, 
if any, in accelerating cognitive grov/th* Therefore, the findings, 
In this evaluation may indirectly confirm their belief, that de- 
spite the fact that grovth in soine areas of child development oc- 
cur as a result of instruction, for example, in rote skills^ such 
groijth may not be as readily observed in the cognitive area, Ob- 
vriously, the data presented in this evaluation shed little light 
on this question other than to suggest that further research con- 
corning this matter should be conducted. 

Finally, the delimitations of this evaluation ??hould be taken 
into account in considering the results. Initial observations of 
the curriculum in action in the 1969-I97O academic year v;hen the 
school situation, in general, T;as more stable^ the teachers v/ere 
better prepared to handle the curriculum^ and the curriculu:.a had 
been refined further., all suggest that someuhat different resuli;s 
might be obtained under more favorable conditions than those that 
prevailed in I968-I969. At present, ho^^ever^, tv;o general findings 
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tend to support the exporimentel curriculum: 

1. Firet-grode children vho participated in it prior 
to school entry function at higher levels on the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test then children viho did 
not * 

The experimentel curriculum) is teachable. Most of 
of the teachers using it report fsvoreble reactions 
to it and indicate a r;illin6ness to continue using 
it in their classes , 
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APPENDIX B 
Pro.ject CHILD { The Parent Project 
by Helen P. Robinson }j 

Of the four New York City public schools where CUE'S Project CHILD f/ 
was complemented during the 1968*69 academic year, one school in the South 
Bronx was selected as a promising site in which to develop a related parent 
project. 3/ Factors which appeared to favor such a project included the ; 
existence of a functioning parent group which had been collaborating with 
the school administration from the beginning of the school year, including 
the period of the teachers' union strike in the fall of 1968 and an en- 
thusiastic administrative and supervisory staff which welcomed the idea of 
such a project. The school is a large, modern plant, overcrowded despite 
the large number of portable classroom buildings which clutter the exten- 
sive, paved outdoor playground. Public housing developments and some of 
the dreariest tenement houses In New York City surround this large, con- 
temporary school building. 

While the child population in this school was almost entirely black, 
with a small sprinkling of children of Spanish-speaking Puerto Rican 
families, an Increasing proportion of the school population is being drawn 
from Puerto Rican families > noticeable especially in the earlier school 
grades, as young Spanish-speaking families enter their children in school. 
Family mobility is extremely high in this neighborhood and child turnover 
in school is equally great. 

The parent project had these goals: 

1. To help parents understand the new curriculum design which the 
prekindergarten and kindergarten teachers were implementing 

in the classroom that year, 

a. To acquire information about the details of their children's 
school learning. 

b. To evaluate academic goals and programs. 

c. To compare and assess goals of different programs. 

d. To view educational procedures critically and objectively . 

2. To involve parents in developing a curriculum for home teaching 
of their own children, to parallel and reinforce the school 
program. 

a. To view oneself as a competent teacher of one's own children. 

b* To acijUire information about the kinds of home experiences 
which may be educative for the young child. 
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c» To become creative and iwaglnatlve In an essentially 

intellectual enterprise^ that is, planning -^f or home teaching* 

3i To produce a written version of a home curriculum which might 
be shared with parents and teachers in other schools and in other 
communities. 

at To use skills of reading, writing, editing and typing. 

b. To value one ^ s product as worthy of duplication and sharing 
with teachers and other parents, 

c. To deal vflth teachers as equals. 

d. To approach the sc hool as an institution tunepable .to parents' 
wishes and ideas. 



These goals were presented in general form to the parents as suggestions. 
Parents were offered open*ended possibilities to plan for increasing their 
own competence as home teachers, or for otherwise magnifying their role in 
the child's education • Emphasis was on valuing the key parental contri- 
bution to the child's education and on finding ways to raise the power of 
this contribution, for academic purposes. Forms of teacher- school- parent 
collaboration were undefined, in the hope that fluidity would keep more 
options open for exploration. 

Project CHILD staff assigned to the parent project included the project 
director, Dr. Helen Robinson, who designed this parent project, arranged 
for its implementation, led several of the meetings, planned from week to 
week for further steps and specific activities, and related aspects of this 
project to the larger program with teachers, Brenda Wiggins, who was respon- 
sible for coordinating the parent program from its inception to its close 
and Maureen Herman, who led several mathematics workshops for the parent 
group. Both of these staff members were doctoral candidates at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Miss Wiggins in early childhood education 
and Mrs. Herman in mathematics education. Miss Wiggins not only developed 
the program with the parents and coordinated all parent activities but she 
also played a major role in acting as liaison between the parents' group 
and the school administrative and supervisory staff and between the parents' 
group and the district superintendent's staff. There was magnificent 
support from several members of the latter staff, notably the district 
early childhood supervisory Mis. Anne Kaplan, the district social worker 
assigned to preklndergarten classes, Mrs. Vaughn, the district parent program 
coordinator, Mrs. Wiley, 

School support for the parent project was also most helpful, including 
the principal, the assistant principal in charge of the early childhood 
grades, the prekindergarten family assistant, the school librarian, the 
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human relations coordinator and other members of the school staff. School 
administrative and supervisory personnel attended many meetings and con- 
tributed to discussions; 



Initiation of Parent Project 

Early in January 1969> letters were sent by the school to all parents 
of prekindergarten and kindergarten children. At that time there were two 
prekindergarten classes assigned to one teacher, and eight kindergarten 
classes assigned to four teachers. All rive teachers were participating in 
implementing the new curriculum design in this school* Some parents were 
already employed as teacher aides or in other paraprof ess ional functions 
in the school. The letter of invitation^ which was also translated into 
Spanish, invited parents to join the CUE Project CHILD staff in planning a 
parent program at a meeting at the school on the morning of January 7tht 

Thirty-two mothers attended the first meeting and some characteristics 
of this population were ascertained from a questionnaire distributed to the 
parents by Miss Wiggins, and from personal interviews by Miss Wiggins with 
some of these parents in the following two weeks. Two mothers were Spanish- 
speaking at this time, with little English or none. One of these mothers 
brought her high school daughter to act as interpreter and this young woman 
not only offered Spanish translation to the mothers who were most comfortable 
in Spanish but ^^uickly became involved personally in various project activities, 
such as typing and making puppets. 

Some characteristics of the 28 mothers who returned questionnaire forms 
appear on Table I. The majority of these women were in the 25*3<5 sige range 
and all but 6 were black. This is probably unrepresentative of the total 
population of parents with children in the prekindergarten and kindergarten 
classes in this school. Most of these women had either high school graduation 
or several years of high school attendance, with family incomes reported 
mostly over $5>000 with only 6 families reporting smaller incomes. It Is 
not known whether the mothers who failed to answer this question were on 
welfare, nor whether any of the other families received all or part of 
their incomes from this source. 

It is surprising that this group represented considerable periods of 
residence in New York City, all but one for 6 years or more, and 21 for 
10 years or more. This does not contradict earlier statements about high 
mobility, since these families tend to move frequently, changing school 
districts or schools, as they try to find better housing accomodations 
than the unsatisfactory ones they usually have. Family 8i^e was small, 
mostly 3 children or less, with only 3 families reporting as many as k 
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Cl^ Pro.ject CHILD; Selected Chara cteristics of Parent 
Porticlpants , in Parent Pro.jeot 

Spring 1969 



Age: 



Place of Birth: 



Range 

under 25 

a? - 39 

Ho- - H9 
over k9 



Total 



No. of Parents 

3 
22 
2 
1 

2S 



Location 

US-South 
US-North 
Puerto Rico 



No. of Parents 

15 
7 

6 . 
Total 25 



Estimated family income ; 

R nge No. of Parents 

under $5,000 6 

f5,000 to $6,999 13 

$7,000 to $10,000 5 

no response k 

Total 25 



Highest grade completed in school ; 

Grade No. of Parents 

no response 3 
lower than 9th 3 
10th 3 
11th 5 

12th 13 
attending college 1 

Total ~25 



Diu'ation of residence in New York City ; 

No. of Parents 



R nge ; 
Ho. of years 

2 - 5 
6 - 9 
10 - 19 

20 - 29 
30 or more 



1 

6 

9 
11 
1 



No. of children in family ; 

No. of children No. of parents 



2 or 1 

3 
k 



Total 



15 
11 
2 
25 



Total 



, Source j ^Questionnaire administered to parents in January 1969> at the school 
where this parent project was developed. 
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chlldren* It is likoly that this group is unrepresentative of the family 
population In the school, since size of family, income, duration of resi- 
dence and knowledge of English were probably selective factors, tending to 
siove out the poorer, the mothers of larger famiJios, the newest immigrants 
and those least comfortable with school and with tao English language. 

Fifteen mothers were born in various southern states, 7 in various 
northern states and 6 were born in Puerto Rico, rueried as to membership 
In "social organizations'^ only one reported such membership, one did not 
respond and the rest indicated they held no membership social organizations. 
Only 2 mothers reported membership in community action organizations. 

Of the yid mothers who attended the first two-hour weekly meeting, only 
10 parents attended 13 or more sessions. Only 16 mothers attended 7 or more 
sessions. Since young children tend to have higher rates of school absen- 
teeism than older children, because of the prevalence of colds and infec- 
tious diseases, it was not surprising that mothers* absentee rates were also 
high. Another factor which contributed to this situation was the school* s 
employment of six of these mothers as paid paraprofessionals, during the spring 
school session. Most of the mothers had children in prekindergarten classes 
and a few were mothers of kindergarten children. The over-representation of 
prekindergarten parents appeared to be due to the successful efforts of the 
prekindergarten teacher and her family assistant to involve parents in school 
activities and to make them feel welcome. 

During the first meeting it was announced that the parents would receive 
$2 per hour for a 2-hour weekly session. Although the; parents were not 
advised of this stipend in the initial invitation, they choroused their 
pleasure. Yet the stipend was neither the sole nor the major attraction, 
since theparents were initially ignorant of it and they subsequently decided 
to stay an additional hour without an increment of the stipend. Nevertheless, 
the parents were very pleased that there was a stipend. 

Another feature of the program was the provision of a baby sitter at 
school. At first, there were problems in obtaining a regular baby sitter 
and in finding a room for this purpose. At meetings without baby sitters, 
some parents' attention was divided between their children and the activities 
of the program. The children became significant contributora when they 
demonstrated the activities which were under discussion. By the time the 
program i^eached its mid-point, a regular baby sitter was hired. This made 
it possible to structure meetings in a more orderly fashion, and to invite 
children to visit for demonstrations, as needed. The cooperation of the 
prekindergarten teacher resolved the problem of finding a room for baby 
sitting because she invited the sitter and children into her classroom. 
Cooperation from teaching staff within the school also provided the parent 
group with a resolution to the problem of a room assignment. The solution 
added some disjointedness to the parent sessions, because of the requirement 
to move from one room to another, using rooms temporarily vacant for one- 
hour periods. One of these rooms was the library and an important divided 
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was the gracious interest of the librarian in cooperating with the project 
parent, in suggesting and offering appropriate books for parents' use. 

The room problem led to another dividend. A committee of parents was 
formed within the group and this committee took the responsibility to find 
a solution. This was one of a series of instances in which parents exer- 
cised^ initiative in dealing successfully with school staff. With the admin- 
istration's help, a room was finally assigned for the exclusive use of the 
parent project on Tuesday mornings. Coffee and cake, provided by project 
staff, was served at the opening of each meeting and helped to set the in- 
formal tone which prevailed throughout the meetings. 

Intermittently, fliers were sent home as reminders of meetings and of 
program plans • These seemed to be helpful means of communication and often 
attendance Increased slightly after such a notice. However, heavy rain and 
snowfall often caused attendance to drop. 



Program Content ) 

The content of the parent project was primarily a study of the curric- 
ulum, materials and teaching methodologies of the new curriculum design which 
was being followed by the prekindergarten and kindergarten teachers in the 
school* While this was the major content of the parent project, other content, 
chiefly introduced initially by the parents was featured by the project staff 
as it seemed appropriate and fruitful. One important concern which the 
parents introduced early was an interest in learning about community agencies 
which might be of help to families in the school in their social, political 
and economic concerns. Another Interest was parent- teacher relationships in 
the school, and problems relating to teaching and learning of older children 
in higher grades in the school. 

Such political concerns were occasionally pursued as problems of school 
decentralization in New York City and problems of continued federal funding 
of Head Start. The staff *s role was chiefly to help parents view themselves 
as competent citizens, just as the prime goal was to help parents view them- 
selves as competent home teachers of their own children. 



Procedures 

A range of procedures was employed to help parents make progress toward 
the parent project's goals. These included freewheeling discussions, lectures, 
workshops, role-playing, demonstrations, committee work, trips and group 
planning, evaluation of and contribution to a variety of end-products. 
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The project was generally goal-oriented and product- producing* Parents 
were encouraged to tfake decisions about specific goals, within the project 
framework, and about specific products. Staff freely made suggestions, 
facilitated the parents' activities and assisted in fashioning the planned 
products, but parents were always treated as colleagues and equals, whose 
ideas were continually sought and accepted. 

Goals which were defined by parents, with project staff assistance, 
included the following: 

1* Collection of Information about helpful community agencies which 
parents might want to know about and consult. 

2, Development of understandings about the new preklndergarten and' 
kindergarten curriculum, especially in Its language and mathematics 
areas ♦ 

3. Development of suggestions for parent teaching of their own 
children at home. 

k. Identification of ways parents could help teachers to educate the 
children more effectively in school. 

Products associated with these goals, which were also identified early 
in the project, included these: 

1. Production of a directory of community agencies, for distribution 
to parents in the school, 

2. Production of a parents' manual for home teaching of children, to 
share with other parents. 

3. Production of material to aid teachers in classroom teaching, such 
as puppets, puppet dialogues on themes familiar to the children, 
Spanish-language tapes of stories used in the classrooms and a 
collection of chants familiar to children in this community, for 
use in school. 



Results 

The parent group was enthusiastic about developing product^?. They set 
up committees, took responsibility for various tasks, and worked to fashion 
the planned products, with encouragement and assistance from project staff* 
All parent goals v/ere achieved by the time the last meetings were held in May. 
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Siace the total elapsed time of this pro;Ject was little more tj^an four 
months, the accomplishments of this group wore substantial^ 

A directory of community agencies was assembled and distributed to 
parents. This directory not only listed these agencies but briefly described 
functions and types of assistance available. Addresses, telephone numbers 
and where possible, the name of the person to be contacted, were included* 
Governmental agencies were listed, as well as established voluntary social ^ 
service agencies and, of course, parent and community organizations of a 
religious, social or political character, 

A booklet was completed by a parents* committee and distributed to the 
interested parents in the school as a parent manual for home teaching of 
children. This booklet included project staff contributions on learning 
goals and procedures and parent and staff contributions of specific home 
experiences which naturally lend themselves to home teaching, featuring such 
regularly recurring home activities as cooking, table setting, marketing 
and sorting of laundry. 

Several products were also completed and offered to teachers for class- 
room use, including Spanish-language story tapes, parent-made puppets, parent- 
written puppet dialogues and stories and tape recorded chants. The teachers 
in the school were appreciative of the puppets and the Spanish- language tapes. 
The teachers saw little merit in the dialogues, stories and chants because 
they saw nothing new or unusual in this material. As the teachers develop 
more interest in collaboration with parents, they might offer these mothers 
sincere admiration for their progress in learning to produce and use this 
simple verbal material. 

An explicit achievement was an obvious increase in parent knowledgeability 
about curriculum for young children and classroom use of materials for lan- 
guage and concept development. Parents became articulate and specific about 
these young children's learning, where they had been vague and inarticulate 
before. • 

By the time the parent math workshops began, the teachers had already 
had several math workshops in the course of their inservice training meetings 
with project staff. At this point, however, the teachers requested addi- 
tional math workshops, indicating concern that the parents might be learning 
some mathematics which had not been reviewed with them. The teachers' 
request was granted, although it was stressed that their additional math 
training was a repeat of several previous sessions. The result, nevertheless, 
of parent study of detailed aspects of the curriculum, was to create tension 
between the teachers and the parents' group. 

It might be more constructive, in future replications of such a parent 
project, to plan for joint teacher-parent study of a new curriculum, to reduce 
tension between the two groups. An alternative, which would be desirable in 
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many situations, would be for teachers to take the responsibility for a 
series of workshops with parents on new curriculum materials. 

An unanticipated product of the parent project was improvement in 
relationships, understandings and collaboration between black and Piierto- 
Rican parents, where there had previously been considerable hostility. 
A further result was an increased knowledgeability among the group in 
parent-school-teacher relationships and forms and purposes of collaboration* 
The parent group requested that the school arrange a meeting for their 
committee with first grade and kindergarten teachers, to discuss program 
articulation and continued forms of parent collaboration in schooling. 
The parents freely offered to secure volunteers to help first grade teachers 
to continue the tutorial and individual instruction featured in the new 
curriculum design for the prekindergarten and kindergarten children. The 
parents also offered to help teachers to select culturally relevant content, 
appropriate for this child population, and to assist teachers in classroom 
implementation* 

Another result appeared to be increased knowledgeability about im- 
proving their children's educational experiences in nchool and increased 
determination to collaborate with the school to bring about better academic 
performance. Responses to a questionnaire indicated ti^at some mothers felt 
increased self-confidence, as a result of this project. Mothers expressed 
Improved perceptions of themselves as adequate home teachers of their 
children. 



Parent Group: Early Meetings 

The first few meetings were geared to promoting communication within 
the parent group and opening channels to parent decision-making, committee 
work and exercise of leadership. The project staff sought to convey respect 
for parentis autonomy, need for guidance from parents as to fruitful pro- 
cedures and programs and clear focus on the school as the arena of the 
project's concerns. 

Resource people within the school community were invited to attend 
the second meeting, to stimulate discussion and communication in the group. 
These resource people included the school PTA president, the district pre- 
kindergarten social worker and the co-chairman of a parent self-help clinic 
in the school. These visitors defined their own roles for the parents and 
helped the parents to release some of their real concerns. Parents, felt 
free to raise such questions as these: 

1. Why do routine activities go on during "p^^^^t'S' day", if stim- 
ulating programs, are available? 
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2. Is Project CHIID trying out their new program with the same 
old kindergarten teachers or are they bringing in new ones? 

3- What kind of inservice teacher training is Project CHILD 
offering? 

t|. If we make suggestions, will they be accepted or ignored by the 
teachers and administration? 

5« How does Project CHILD help Spanish- speaking children? 

6* If a child is familiar with "Rock and Roll" why not provide 
music instruction around his rock and roll experiences? 

These questions generated a lively discussion, especially the last one, 
since some parents said their children heard enough "rock and roll" music 
at home and should find new musical experiences available at school. An 
atmosphere of open discussion was established and, as parents participated 
more spontaneously, it became natural to suggest that committees be estab- 
lished and that parents volunteer to chair and serve on these committees, 
to accomplish the various tasks parents agreed nn* Since there was great 
interest in learning (tore about community Agencies, a committee was quickly 
established to gather information and to type and duplicate the directory. 

y Early in February, after considerable discussion about language develop- 
tnent, additional committees were established to make puppets and to plan 
cooking experiences, as vehicles of language work with young children. Some 
parents became involved in planning cooking workshops for later meetings, 
which required bringing needed cooking equipment, ingredients and recipes. 
Other mothers became interested in making puppets and were planning to 
collect materials for a puppet-making workshop. Staff members, and later 
parents, emphasized that these experiences were not ends in themselves but 
means of providing children with meaningful experiences to increase their 
understandings as well as to improve vocabulary /and standard English grammar 
usCi Cooking, marketing, puppetry, television programs, children's litera- 
ture and child-dictated stories were featured as varied learning situations 
in which concepts and skills could be acquired playfully and meaningfully. 

Specifically, it was emphasized that marketing and cooking experiences 
provided children with opportunities to classify objects, to fashion concepts 
of "same" and "different", to recall a sequence of events in order, to follow 
the transformation of foods from a raw to a cooked state and to associate 
new words with personal experiences of a vivid, multi-sensory character. 
It; was interesting that it was necessary to reiterate the educational values 
and goals of the puppetry and cooking worl^shopa, because some parents mis- 
interpreted these as primarily featuring home economics. For example, some 
mothers began to bring their own sewing and knitting and others suggested 
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elaborate recipes for classroom replication. Reminders were needed, on a 
regular basis, that all workshops were to feature experiences which parents, 
or teachers, could use for explicit educational values for young children. 
Staff reminders were gentle to keep plans within the original framework, 
that is, to develop educational procedures which could be used at home. 
Leeway for spontaneous interchange of recipes and small talk encouraged the 
shyer mothers to talk more freely and thus to involve themselves in the 
program^. 



Workshops 

Three types of workshop were held during the series of weekly meetings. 
One type featured making puppets and practicing using them with young 
children. Some mothers enjoyed this activity greatly, produced puppets of 
different kinds and exhibited some puppets they made at home. A second series 
of workshops centered on cooking experiences, recipe-writing and planning for 
educational uses of home or school cooking experiences with children. The 
third series, on mathematics experiences for young children, offered mothers 
the opportunity to pursue an unfamiliar educational area, with leadership 
from the project staff. 

Puppetry 

Some parents sewed puppets. Others brought in cut-out patterns and sewing 
materials and shared these with mothers interested in sewing. Some mothers 
contributed dialogues about familiar home situations, such as getting up in 
the morning and housecleaning, as models for guiding children's puppet play. 

One very active and verbal mother, who was also a college student, shared 
her experiences with puppet play in the preklndergarten room, the only class- 
room of the five preschool classes in this school where parents were actively 
invited to participate in the classroom. She said, "The children had no 
trouble assuming a role. One boy became a policeman and this experiehce 
certainly did bring him out.*' This mother demonstrated child use of- puppets 
by asking her own daughter to develop a spontaneous story with a puppet, 
which she happily did. When Miss Wiggins suggested the mother write her 
child's story in the form of a little booklet, for the child to iHui3trate, 
this mother o^uickly cooperated and the finished booklet delighted everyone. 

Other mothers brought in pamphlets on arts and crafts, with instr^actlons 
on making puppets, and described the activities they were pursuing at home 
and the stories their children developed. One mother brought a tape recording 
she had made of her children's singing and reciting nursery rhymes at home. 

Mothers were encouraged by the voluntary demonstrations and asked to 
borrow cassette tape recorders from school to record children's stories at 
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home. While this proposal was agreed to as feasible by all concerned, 
somehow it never materialized, because arrangements at school were not 
clear and because mothers did not find it convenient to come to school 
to pick up the tape recorder when it was available for their use» 

Parents were able to identify some specific aspects of language 
development which could be fostered in puppet play, as project staff 
assisted in clarifying and verbalizing themv These Including verbalizing 
puppet actions, differentiating character and dialogue, matching action 
to the dialogue, differentiating what is real from what is fantasy, identi- 
fying the sequence of actions temporally and vocabulary development. 

Discussions of children's spontaneous stories led to interest in 
children's literature and discussion about characteristics of quality in 
books for young children, guides for parent purchases of such books, and 
values of reading stories to children. Miss Wiggins read one children's 
book, to demonstrate use of intonation and dramatization in reading to 
young children. 

Since some meetings were held in the school library, and since the 
librarian was very gracious end helpful, the parent's interest In children's 
literature was encouraged by invitations to browse in the library, noting 
books which were either literary or informational. Parents were invited 
by the librarian to borrow books. He described the sign-out procedure 
and his system for categorizing books. Four parents borrowed books at that 
session. The librarian also showed a filmstrlp with a synchronized record, 
which one mother expressed a desire to purchase. 

Further discussion led to suggestions that expensively- packaged 
^ commercial equipment were elaborations of material which could be produced 
'at home. The prekindergarten teacher joined the meeting briefly and 

demonstrated a "TV'^ device used for storytelling in her classroom, which 

consisted simply of a box with two paper roUs. 

While some workshop sessions included cooking and puppet-making, the 
concentration on language development was fed by both activities. The al- 
ternative activities also led to Increased parent participation. Preplanned 
and spontaneous activities combined to keep interest and involvement strong. 

Attendance at these workshops by school personnel from the district 
superintendent's office was helpful In many ways, besides their Interest 
and suggestions. The district family program coordinator kept the group 
Informed of meetings and conferences she thought of value to the parti- 
cipants. She announced an all*day Saturday spring meeting at Teacher College 
sponsored jointly by two professional organizations of early childhood 
teachers and stated that there was some money available to reimburse mothers 
for registration fees at this conference. The group held an election to 
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send representatives to this conference, indicating the improvement in 
black-Puerto Rican relationships by agreeing to the need to have both 
groups represented* Sending representatives to a professional teacher 
conference had important symbolic value for these mothers, both in ex- 
pressing their own legitimate interests in teaching and its effects on 
their children, and in penetrating a professional world of higher education 
which was previously unknown to them. 



Cooking 

The cooking workshops led to a turning point in relationships among 
the black and Puerto Rican parents, as they learned more about each other's 
culinary arts. For example, a Puerto Rlcan mother, who had offered to cook 
a fried sweet banana dish, known as platanos, was almost too shy to start 
her demonstration. Vlhen several black parents indicated their interest in 
this cUsh, she relaxed and said jokingly, ''lliis is a groovy change from 
the usual", meaning rice and beans • 

As the parents increasingly viewed these cooking experiences as edu- 
cational vehicles for children, they began to suggest specific learnings 
which could be fostered. V/hen the featured recipe was for "arepas" a 
Spanish dumpling, parents noted that size and shape relationships could 
be developed as children shaped these dumplings. Parents began to write 
their recipes, to contribute them to the booklet to be developed. At first, 
some mothers were embarrassed about their poor spelling but, with encouragement 
from the group, such feeling were soon overcome* 

The cooking workshops were not only the most popular and enjoyable 
meetings but they also brought to a high point parent willingness to vol- 
unteer, to take responsibility, to bring in equipment; ingredents, written 
recipes and suggestions for educative procedures* Parent enjoyment in 
their activities and their increasing spontaneity were accompanied by more 
open expression of concerns. One parent began to talk about her desire for 
a premanent parent room in the school. This triggered other remarks, in- 
cluding parent concern for continuity of Project CHILD, for its continued 
fiinding and for the establishment of channels of communication between parents 
and teachers. This thread was picked up several weeks later, with the re- 
quest for rroject staff to arrange a meeting with teachers and an election 
of a committee of six parents to attend such a meeting. 

There was no doubt that the cooking workshops drew on parent exper- 
tise which was readily available and of great interest* Parent feelings 
of competence in this area probably contributed to their willingness 
and intense interest in experiencing several mathematics workshops. 
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Mathematics Workshops 

^' 

Three consecutive mathematics workshops were led by Mi^s. Maureen Herman, 
project staff member, In April. These sessions, In addition to many others, 
were attended by the district early childhood supervisor, The preklnder- 
garten teacher was able to attend one of these workshops* 

The first two workshops focused on exploring such materials as patterns 
cards and colored chips, sorting objects according to number rather than 
size, and grouping objects. These were tasks that the children were ex- 
periencing In school and parents showed their Interest by asking questions, 
by their request to have additional workshops and their willingness to work 
with the materials and Involve themselves in the games which l^s. Herman 
structured for them. Some of the questions mothers raised were the 
following: 

1. How do you stop a child from counting on his fingers? 

2. V/hat is the difference between a number and a numeral? 

3. Ifliat Is all of this "new'' math about? 

Mrs. Herman was sensitive to thfe parents' needs, sharing her own child- 
hood misgivings about math and her present interest and success in the area. 
She also verbalized the need to accept a child^s mode of computation, such 
as finger counting, as well as suggesting that difficulty in a mathematical 
operation was often reflective of a lack of Internalization of basic concepts. 
Several parents seemed to be resistant to this explanation, yet they appeared 
to relax as demonstrations on 1-1 matching and sorting continued. 

It was characteristic of parents^ questions that these most often related 
to the school work of their older children. This may have been due to an 
under- valuing of the young child ^s intellectual ability or, more likely, 
to the fact that as a child progressed in the grades, lack of academic 
achievement was perceived as a more Immediate threat to future success. 

The third session with Mrs, Herman was devoted to identifying situations 
in the home in which mathematical learnings could be offered. There were 
also further ^luestions about Project CHILD, apparently to clarify mothers 
ideas about the new curriculura. 

While the mothers were working with the math materials at one session, 
one little girl was present who preferred to stay with her mother. She 
woi^Ued quietly with the pattern cards, matching blue and red chips to the 
blue and red card pattern. Completing the self-chosen task, she invented 
a pattern of her own, labelled the pattern and proceeded in jUiet enjoy- 
ment of her work. The mothers were impressed with this unintended demon- 
stration of the young child's ability and interest in this early mathematics 
w5rk. 
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L^ter, anothor session was devoted to eiunmarizing the math workshop 
suggestions for home teaching, and to recording these for the proposed 
parents' manual* An assortment of materials were provided, which parents 
could readily duplicate at home, such as buttons, mix cartons, and playing 
cards. 

A brief discussion revolved around the offeiislveness of card-playing 
to some parents because of their religious beliefs (particularly the Older 
Southern Baptist parents). However, it was apparent that other parents 
had no objections and the issue was resolved when math instruction through 
card playing was seen as one of many options from which parents could 
choose. 

Parents' contributions to suggestions for home teaching were recorded 
on the blackboard. Some of these contributions were classified under 
specific headings: 1-1 matching, same and different groupings} comparison 
of sets; replication of sets j and nuttiber recognition. This enabled parents 
to see that some activities could be categorized under several headings. 
Parents mentioned the mathematical value of classifying cans and other 
articles bought in the supermarket, the sorting of objects in a sewing 
basket, finding a specific channel on the television set, matching and pairing 
socks after laundering, setting the table with 1 fork 1 plate and 1 glass 
to each porson, distributing candy so that each child has the same number. 
Other parents played card games and felt that games such as "war" ^/had 
several mathematical possibilities. It was further suggested that^for this 
game, the cards in the deck could be limited to the lower value cards so 
that young children could play without confusion* 



Trips 

Despite repeated discussions about trips, the group found it difficult 
to schedule a trip for longer than the schobl morning. Mothers had to be 
available to relieve the school baby sitter and to prepare noonday lunches 
at home. The few parents who attended the Saturday pr^ofessional conferences 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, were obviously inspired by their 
experience and they reported it fully to the group. 

A trip was eventually arranged by car, to spend a morning at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The two purposes of this trip were to offer 
the mothers an opportunity to visit the College and to use the College video- 
tape equipment, to view videotapes which had been recorded in their child- 
ren's classrooms, In order t6 add further detail to the parents' under*- 
standings of the new curriculum design. The mothers commented freely on the 
educational values of the various materials and instruction they viewed. 
The parents again Indicated their interest in continuing the use of this 
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curriculum in the school and discussed problems of Inservice training and 
materials acquisition. The parents indicated their desire to help, by 
acquainting teachers with some aspects tt the curriculum and by developing | 
a list of materials which might be borrowed. They detennined to visit the 
school's assistant principal^ to pursue the matter further, which they did. 

The parents expressed pleasure in their visit and uded their cameras 
to photograph each other in front of different buildings. When Miss 
Wiggins offered to show them the main Columbia campus, they were willing 
to re-park their cars, since time limits on parking had expired, so that 
they could see the main campus of Columbia University. Noting that this 
extra time on the main campus took forty-five minutes, one mother remarked, 
"Time really flies when you are enjoying yourself". 



Evaluation of Parent Pro,1ect 

Evaluation of the parent project was usually informal. Miss Wiggins 
oft^n chatted with some of the more candid parents, to obtain a measure of 
feedback from them as to their perceptions of the usefulness and value of 
the project program. 

The preklndergarten family assistant and the district family program 
specialist were usually quick to relay reactions from parents, as they 
sensed or heard them. Early in the project, they suggested that parents 
preferred receiving their project checks at school, because home mail boxes 
were so often broken into. 

Before and after the math workshops, however, Miss Wiggins requested 
the mothers to complete a questionnaire about their perceptions of their 
math ability, and about their perceptions of strategies for change in social 
realities. An illustrative question was: If there is no traffic light 
on your corner and several children have been hurt by cars which rush 
through the block would you: 

a« Talk about your concern with your neighbors? 

b. :iope that parents teach their children how to cross the street 
carefully? 

c* Start a petition to get a traffic light? 
d. Call the mayor's office? 

Most parents circled letters c or d. However, interpretation of this 
data must be cautious, because of the known discrepancies found between 
questionnaire response and actual behavior. The second half of the 
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c^uestlonnairo related to parents' educational competence. Most parents 
felt that teacher suggestions for home activities were helpful In guiding 
children's learning activities. Parents were explicit about teaching their 
own children such academlceUy useful material as the names of geometric 
shapes and of letters of the alphabet, as well as respect for himself and 
for others. All but one parent felt that the parent program helped them 
see themselves as contributing members of the program, as teachers of 
their children at home and as active and contributing members of the school. 
The mother who responded that the parent program helped her very little 
Indicated that her sparse attendance was the reason for this response. 

On a list of activities which had been Included In the program, parents 
were asked to Indicate which were "most helpful^', "moderately helpful*', or 
"not helpful" » The activities were" lectures on quality books, meeting the 
librarian, visiting Teachers College, Columbia University, math workshops, 
puppet workshops, cooking workshops, writing letters to the press, meeting 
some of the teachers, making a booklet on parent home teaching, and dis- 
cussions on developing the program for next year. All but two parents placed 
all of their responses in the "most helpful" column. These two mothers 
Indicated that the math workshop, cooking workshop, parent booklet and dis- 
cussions on developing the program for next year were most helpful. In an- 
swer to the ciuestlon, "what do you know now, as a result of the program, that 
you didn't know before?", parents responded In various ways. Representative 
statements were: 

"The way the math Is being taught to the younger child", 

/ "How to prepare different dishes", 

"How well the children worked on their own with the CUE materials", 

"I more fully realize the practical obstacles Involved in introducing 
any new program Into a classroom situation. Time limitation, acceptance 
by teachers, varying rates of learning among children are all important 
factors in determining the practical Instituting of any new program." 

"I always think it^s a jtood thing when people get together and talk and 
try to get something going t\mz will be useful for everyone." 

Mothers expressed their Interest In classroom participation with 
teachers on many occasions, but the preklndergarten teacher was the only 
one of the five teachers In the project who consistently Invited parents 
Into her classroom, made them welcome and encouraged their participation 
In the instructional program. As the mothers felt Increasingly knowledgeable 
and competent to teach their own children, several of them were eager for 
classroom work as well* This was a major manifestation of the growth In 
the parents' ability to deal with school authority figures. It was disap- 
pointing to these mothers that their suggestions for volunteer work In the 
classroom received little encouragement. 
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Teacher- parent collaboration at school seems an inevitable next step, 
In improving the child's educational experience in schools in slum areas • 
Parents need more self-confidence, more skill and knowledgeabiUty in 
negotiating at schoo?, on educational programs and procedures. Oddly, so 
do teachers. If teachers can be supported in th6ir needs for security 
and confidence, they may be able to negotiate with parents more skilfully 
and objectively from positions of strength. A new and more constructive 
balance in parent-teacher relationships may be in the process of becoming. 



Footnotes 

y This report draws substantially on a draft by Brenda Wiggins, who 
was the project staff member responsible for the coordination of 
the parent project. 

y Project CHILD (Curriculum to Heighten Intellectual and Language 
Development) is a four-year study of curriculum appropriate for 
four and five-year-old children in low-income areas. A final 
version of this curriculum will be published late in I969 by the 
Center for Urban Education, 105 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Inquiries sh6uld be addressed to Mr. James Elsbery. 

^/ This report results from work performed under a contract with the 
United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office 
of Education, through the good offices of the Center for Urban Educa- 
tion, New York City. 

^/ In this card game, children draw a card from a pile, face-up, 
and the child with the highest card gets the other players' card 
and the child with the most cards wins the game. 
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A curriculum cannot be evaluated in the abstract • It must come to life 
in objective reality before teacher and child behavior can be described, 
ca\>egorized or measured. This is the rock on which many dreams of new and 
exciting curriculum designs have come to naught • A curriculum design which 
departs in any major fashion from comfortable and welJL-established proce- 
dures has a tendency to stay on paper. To breath life into this blueprint 
requires more than curriculum expertise - supervisory and inservice teacher 
training skills are required but are seldom available to the extent required 
for major behavior change. 

Project CHIL D has been a clagsroc^ based empirical study of , tt^e , curric-* 
ulum needs of young children of the poor ;^,ydth^^^ a nd cognitive 

development as the basic goals . Since 1965, project staff have worked with 
teachers of four and five year olds, mostly Negro children who speak non- 
standard English dialects, in New York City's Central Harlem and the South 
Bronx, This four year effort has produced a final versi o n^ 9^1^^ 7 

ik?,^t ed cur design which now has the possibility for evaluation of 

its effects on teacher and child behavior. 

The schools participating in the studj' have been representative New 
York City Public Schools, staffed and operated in accordance with policies 
of the New York City Board of Education. Inservice teacher training was 
usually limited by considerations beyond the power of project staff to 
change. School administrators tended to be receptive to the program because 
they hoped that it would help to imporve the school's reading scores. 
However, the project's inputs carried no authority of responsibility for 
teacher behavior, vdth the advantages and disadvantages of this arras-length 
variety of curriculum developuent and teacher retraining, 
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A laboratory situation within project control might have facilitated 
the process of implementing the new curriculum and bringing it into being, 
v/ith better conditions for evaluation • VJox^king in the reality of schools 
in slum neighborhoods, however, guaranteed that every possible deterrent 
^^uld be encountered and that there would be no false assumptions about 
vihat the major barriers are to curriculum change in young children's educa- 
tion in the inner city. 

Rationale 

Since a more detailed statement id 11 shortly be available, a brief 
summary here will indicate the rationale for the cwriculum that has been 
developed and tested in Project CHILD. Like many researchers who were 
reading the literature on the disadvantaged when Project Head Start was 
initiated, v/e sketched a model of the young disadvantaged child who was 
the target of the new curriculum with more deficits than assets* Having 
worked with slum schools before, project staff knew that these children 
were verbal and talkative unless considerable constraint was exercised. 
But the lacks were endless - lack of experience of all kinds headed the 
list, vdth serious lacks in auditory discrimination, language development, 
and cognitive functioning. 

Lack of experience was interpreted by some researchers to require 
endless trips to the zoo, museums, stores, and the like. Lack of experience 
v/as seen as the cause of small vocabularies, retarded language grovjth and a 
slovr pace of cognitive growth. Learning to know these children and their 
families quickly shattered the notion that there \g^as any lack of experience. 
Too much experience perhaps, or too little protection from some of life's 
meaner brutalities. Their experiences were often different from those 
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familiar to middle class white children • Hov/ever, as Sylvia Ashton-^/arner 
found that her ^'organic" curricxU.um could be built out of the high affect 
words for individual children, all personal experience seems to afford the 
meanings and the events upon which academic skills can be built. Just as 
linguists such as Baratz and Labov find these children linguistically 
different/ but not linguistically inferior, it was found that these chil- ' 
dren were experientially different but that all had had personal significant 
experiences out of v;hich cognitive growth could be expected to flourish. 
Barata, I969, Labov., 1969) 

In addition to linguistic and experiential differences from the usual 
itiddle class white population, the literature certainly indicated poorer 
auditory discrimination. The recent Baratz study cited above found that 
non-standard dialect speakers have better auditory discrimination for their 
ovm dialect than for standard English while white speakers of standard 
English are more skillful in their own dialect than non-standard dialects^ 
The children in Project CHILD were tested by speech consultants, whose 
findings v/ere in the same direction, stressing especially the interference 
that non-standard dialects pOvse to getting good scores on the V/epman Audit- 
ory Discrimination Test* (Robison, 1968). 

Poor auditory discrimination suggests sensory deficiency. It is true 
that medical reports on Project Head Start groups indicated that these 
children appeared to have a higher incidence of untreated congenital and 
physical defects than other groups of children. However, there has never 
been any indication that large proportions of these children have sensory 
deficiencies. Sensory functioning can also be affected by cognition and 
learning, of course. A clear example would be the ability of the trained 
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musician to delineate melodic pattern in unfamiliar musical forms when 
untrained listeners are unable to discern this pattern and "hear" only noise. 
Similarly, a child who has learned to read in Spanish may have no visual 
defects but be unable to read in English. VJhat he has learned ia one symbol 
system rather than another. Auditory discrimination skills seem to be of 
the same order, in that they can be tested better with the oral symbols the 
child has learned than vdth a different system vhich he' has not learned. 
This is not to preclude other types of sensory skill testing, of course, 
which may focus on such variables as rate of learning of a new symbol system. 
In the latter case, no researcher v;ould compare a novice, to whom the sym- 
bol system is unknown, vdth an experienced user of that system, on rate of 
learning. 

Lack of auditory discrimination skills was thus reinterpretedUo mean 
lack of familiarity vdth many of the phonemes and structures of the standard 
English dialect by speakers of non-standard dialects. The aim of the lan- 
guage program was to help children become bi -dialectal and to develop skills 
of flexible use of either dialect in appropriate situations. Children v/ere 
not required to give up their native dialect, v/hich has great importance 
in the child's communicatir^n system vdth his family and friends. Since the 
child continues to live vdth his family, it would create unnecessary ten- 
sions if the child's ability to maintain this language was cr»nstrained or 
destroyed* Fortunately, it was not possible to destroy the child's native 
speech, since he was in school for so few hours of the day. Questions 
raised about this rationale of continuing hi -dialectal speech are best 
brought up at later stages of the child's schooling. A hopeful thought is 
that, as the child grows older, if he chooses to drop out non-standard 
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dialect forms because of college or career aspirations, he can do so at far 
less emotional and social cost than the four or five year old. 

A basic assumption was made that reading instruction would probably 
be more efficient in standard English than in non-standard forms because 
the latter lack grammars, literature, and even token acceptance in most 
schools. Hence, the language program concentrates on supporting the child's 
natural speech development without correction or value jud^nents, in addi- 
tion to helping him acquire receptive and productive forms of the standard 
English dialect. Three basic goals in language development in the CHILD 
^ curriculum relate to vocabulary acquisition, cognitive uses of language, 
and uses of symbolic forms of language, primarily writing and reading. 

Slower rates of cognitive grovrth usually associated with low SES and 
with IQ scores could also be factors of experience, if experience is broadly 
defined to includu the physical, intellectual, social and emotional environ-* 
ment of the chiia. The Hess-Shipmian studies have contributed some valuable 
indications of differentiation in maternal teaching styles by socio-econcmic 
status. (Hess and Bear, 196S). Although structure models were not based 
on this source, there are many respects in which they could have been. 

Teachers of ycung children were being harried by administrators and 
parents to introduce "structure." Play was often viewed as a non-instruc- 
tional waste of children's time in school, by parents and teacher aides who 
had become teaching assistants. Parents in poor neighborhoods demanded 
early reading instruction, and they s'^emed to view all school activities 
from the same point of view, that is, the contribution to the improvement 
of reading. This social context can not be disregarded by researchers who 
|]-::^T - ate'^a^ that children's motivation in school is so largely colored by 
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parental Attitudes. A typical attitude was expreseec by one mother, explain 
ing why her child was absent from the prekindergarten class on the previtus 
day when it had been raining, "It don »t pay to get wet, just to get him here 
to play," The parental stress <^n reading seemed to reflect both the great 
anxiety parents had for children to do well in school and their own insecur- 
ity in the academic learning sphere. 

The stress on reading instructir.n in slum 8cho/>l8 clearly points to 
various forms of cognitive and symbolic input which need more school 
emphasis because they receive less home emphasis in poorer neighborhoods. 
If parents are less aware of children's learning opportunities through play, 
they are very conscious of the need for more symbolic learning opportunities 
which seem crucial to academic success. 

Play must continue to hold a secure place in the preschool curriculum^ 
in the opinion -^f the present writer. Psychoanalytic theory can be cited 
for the importance of discharge of tension and for internalizing and 
restructuring experience through fantasy and playful manipulation. (Frank, 
1955; Peller, 1954). Piaget offers even stronger theoretical support for 
play as the child's path toward development of such basic cognitive struc- 
tures as representation and symbolic forms of dealing with the world of 
objects and ideas, (Piaget, 1952). Piaget 's view of play as the extreme 
of assimilation, while necessarily involving distortion and fantasy, 
stresses its unique function in shaping personal meaningfulness, and in 
providing the possibility for various foras of cognitive functioning at a 
9iage when more logical forms have not yet developed, Piaget points out 
the young child's behavior is playful because at these 



development • If the child is essentially a playful oreaturej as most 
observers have noted, his playfulness must be a considerable asset to his 
developnent, whether it furnishes the basis for his drive for competence 
(White, 1955) or whether it 'Offers an emotional safety valve, or whether 
it furnishes one of the most powerful learning topis available to the young 
child. 

If plfey could be retained in the curriculum, as one of the most 
important spontaneous learning tools available to the child, it was thought 
that structure could be added to help the child map more clearly various 
new learnings through experiencing teacher modeling, demonstration, and 
direct instruction in new skills, and in self-checking procedures. The 
polarity of play vs » structure was discarded as a false set of alternatives . 
As a protection to the young child's normal psychosocial development, the 
essential feature of choice was added i Children could choose play or 
direct instruction, within specified limits, but the program required 
teachers to encourage a great deal of self-s elected play for relatively 
long periods of time. 

0. K. Moore's theory th^t games, puzzles, and aesthetic experiences 
are the folk models, which children use to play their way to learning 
theories, and to become "man the theoriser," suggested imaginative games 
as vehicles for teacher tutorial work with children. (Moore, 1965) • It - 
was hypothesized that the social interaction of games, whether teacher- 
child or child-child, as well as the cognitive content, whether number 
e^^ or pattern copying, would provide substantial inputs of an 

^l)f\t|ii^ stimulating character. V^ithin the games contexts, teachers 

§0^1^ the same time alert children to specific characteristics of various 



matariala or tasks, while they practiced cognitive uses of language for 
decoding and encoding. 

Piagetian theory off ers the rich specification of normative cognitive 
development.. (Piaget, 1928, 1947). Against this yardstick individual 
children's progress and pace of gro;vth can be assessed. The conviction 
that environmental inputs are insufficient for young children in the inner 
city is fed by the less mature forms of cognitive functioning such children 
evidence on Piagetian-type tasks, (Almy, 1966} Kohlberg, 1968). If these 
.children have cognitive lacunae, it has yet to be proven. It can more 
readily be shown that these children have little practice in all kinds of 
cognitive tasks, games, and puzzles, with knowledgeable adult guidance and 
I intervention. Therefore, Project CHILD incorporated active forms of chil- 
dren's self-chosen play with selected materials in school/ and a series of 
structured tasks and games^ where teacher modeling, demonstration, and 
direct instruction could lead to children's independent and playful use of 
the games and tasks, as they internalized, generalized and reformulated 
these as their ownt 

Ctirriculum sources for excitement, variety, and solid academic sub- 
stance were sought in the disciplines of knowledge, content areas which 
offered significant learning opportunities, vocabulary building opportuni-, 
ties, and the diversity needed for practicing the same basic cognitive 
skills in contexts increasingly different from the initial ones. Scholars 
assisted as consultants in the selection of content from each discipline 
|||SJf||||ct6d ■ f or incorporation ; in the/curriculum^ design*,: Project -staff" : 
p^g^^^|Ud behavioral : go43 in each content area/ ■identifying those which - ■ ■ '^^^ 
^^JH^^^J J|if ^ the most ■ immediate : possibilities for : early learning in 



Teachers v;ho worked vrith Project CHILD were asked to collaborate in 
testing and improving the structure models, and the teachers made many 
valuable contributions to the teaching suggestions* Project staff, however , 
are responsible for most of the curriculum including the revisions • The 
forthcoming monograph includes a detailed description of the program, which 
has strong emphases on language and cognitive development and includes some 
skill learning in specific content areas. Language development is channeled 
through games and structured experience?, in addition to the use of elec- 
tronic equipment and language-stlmulating experiences • (Bellugi and Brown, 
1964; Ervin, 1966 and Cazden, 1968), 

Some Findings 

A question which needs more rigorous treatment in all new programs is 
hov/ much of the intention is actually realized in the classroom and exper- 
ienced by children ♦ Without a corps of observers and good instruments this 
is a difficult question to answer. The more precision with which the pro- 
gram is delineated, however, the more possible it becomes to find some 
answers. 

The eclectic nature of teacher adaptation to individual children and 
teacher tendencies to graft new ideas onto old programs often defy program 
description. Results in terms of children's behavior can not be interpreted 
without better data on the actuality of the program being aosessedt Du):ing 
the 1969-70 academic year, with a group of teachers in their second year 
;oJ^ the CHILD curriculum, it is hoped that some objective procedures will 
:yibld informative data on the extent to which the CHILD curriculum is 
^ b0ing realized in the classroom. 
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Evaluation SmphasiS i Through June 1969, during the period in which 
the curriculum was taking form and undergoing constant revision based on 
project staff and teacher feedback, the emphasis in the evaluation plans 
was largely on problems of teacher retraining, program realization and 
short-run effects on children, such as interest, motivation, and responses 
to new classroom activities* It was assumed that the program evaluation 
would wait until major revisions were completed, and equally important, 
until teachers could bring the program into being in some reasonable fac- 
simile to its written dimensions. Both of these conditions should be met 
during the current 1969-70 academic year t 

Teacher Reaction * The Project CHILD currictdum evolved during the 
1965^9 period in a series of different schools and with different teachers. 
The 1966^7 year v;as actually the first year of work with teachers in class- 
rooms, and during that y^ar the staff concentratocl largely on language 
development . Teachers inserted parts of the nev; program into spare moments 
of their regular schediilei. 1967^68 a complete curri culum design was 

tested idth 4 pre -kindergarten teachers in 2 schools, md in the following 
year a revised version of this complete curriculum was tested in a different 
group of schools i A further revision is in use this year* 

Various attempts were made to assess the extent of actual program 

implementation by each teacher* In I966-67, Project staff rAted each of 

7 teachers on 9 items which had been stressed in that year Is program, in 

the form of a gross congruence index, as follows s 

„ Rank Rank 

number of checks number of checks 

1 (low) ^ .3 (hikh) , ' 1 (low) X 3 (high) 

/-:Teachersj 14 3 2 Teachers j 5 0 8 1 .1.. 

iSW^^^^^^ . 

3 4 4 1 7045 :i' 

o 4 6 3 0 



Of the 63 ratings (7 teachers on 9 items each), 18 or 29 percent were 
lov;, 29 or 46 percent were medium, and only 16 or 25 percent v;ere high. 
Thus, fewer than half of the rating^^ indicated moderate congruence, and 
only a fourth indicated high congruence, Since the ratings referred to a 
program v/hich was only a small part of the daily schedule that year, the 
indications were that the teachers wre not realizing most of the program 
in practice t 

In the 1967-68 academic year, vdth a full program to be implemented, 
teachers were asked to check weekly lesson plans to indicate whether sug- 
gested activities had in fact been initiated. Reports for the first 9 weeks 
were incomplete, but 13 weekly reports were completed for weeks #10 throu^ 
22, Based on these reports by 4 teachers, a congruence index yielded 
scores of 60, 70, 80, and 90, with a mean of 75» Project staff regarded 
these reports as greatly overstating program implementation, although the 
relative standing of the teachers appeared to be corrects In fact, staff 
observations suggested that in only 1 of the 4 classrocnns did program imple- 
mentation approach the index of 70, with the others considerably less than 
50 percent* 

Other sources of teacher reaction to the program have been interviews 

.^v . each' ■■■ 

by a project staff member ;vith/teacher, tape recorded, following a list of 

open-ended questions, teacher responses to a list of 22 open-ended questions, 

and teacher responses to a semantic-differential type of form, These teacher 

reactions, ^Mch are reported in detail in the monograph soon to be released, 

ihave generally been strongly positive, with many detailed observations or 

/iSuiges^^ for revision, During 196 S'^9> only one of sixteen teachers 

j?^ negative response. Teacher insistence on evaluating pro- 



gram dotaila and on adapting or changing thorn in classroom contests is an 
Important source of protection of the classroom frm impositions which may 
be more harmful than beneficial* If teachers can be helped to use more 
objective criteria than they do now, to evaluate specific program effects 
on children, or on themselves, great possibilities could be explored for 
imporved educational experiences in school* 

Teachers varied considerably in their education, experience and 
teaching styles before they agreed to participate in implementation of 
Project CHILD, and their perceptions and implementation of the new program 
varied just as widely* Predictably, there was most teacher resistance to 
the use of checklists and other simple devices for recording their own or 
children' s behavior # Despite this resistance, most teachers initiated the 
use of recording procedures which, for a few teachers, became elaborate 
and extremely detailed* Project staff developed a revised system of 
aimple checklists which most participating teachers now use* 

Features of the new program which encountered considerable resistance 
from some or all teachers were the following: 

1* V/eekly diagnostic tests in specified sequence* Teachers found it 
difficult to change roles from teaching to testing, and they evidenced 
discomfort when the tests revealed children's inability to make re- 
sponses which v;ere assuined to have been learned* ^ 
2. Introduction of structure models at specified times and in a stated 
order* Teachers resisted suggestions for pacing the program, even 
though they were requested to- maintain the pace only for children they 
deemed ready for new challenge and to adapt the pace to children's in- 
dividual needs. Since the program's emphasis is on individual progress,)-:: 
' 8ti<i(6ii^ied v/eekly lesson plans have been eliminated, dx\d the current i-^- 
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. pjcograra makos no suggestions to teachers about pacing. 
3» Tutorial teaching baaed on witten structure models* Teachers 
found it difficult to change classroom arrangements and scheduling in 
order to free themselves and their aides for Montessori type of instruc 
tion of one child at a time* Kindsrgarten teachers found this change 
more difficult than prekindergarten teachers/.usually because their 
classes vfere larger and theysKere v;edded to total group instruction 
for a large part of the school session. Since the tutorial feature 
could not be discarded vdthout djpastically changing the program's main 
features, a great deal of teacher retraining time was spent on class- 
; .. room management .and . discipline ' problems. ^'M^^^^ 

4 . Respe cting children ^s choices of involvement in play or in struc-* 
tured tasks. Teachers found it difficult to believe that children know 
best v?hen they are ready to be involved in any specific type of learn- 
ing task, or for \^hat specified length of time. A great deal of 
teacher retraining will continue to be necessary before this feature 
of the program is fully implemented in most of the participating class- 
roc^s. 

Evaluation of Children's Progress ^ During the 1967-68 year's work 
\dth k prekindergarten classes in 2 central Harlem schools in New York City, 
children gained about 15 points on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 
achieving a mean IQ posttest score of 66, ahd a standard score on the 
l& (k?odenough test of 67. (Robison, 1968). ^fhile neither of these 



sought to reach. Of the 4 teachers participating in the project during the 
1967-68 year^ there wae only one teacher who was participating for a second 
year and her group reached a mean posttest IQ score on the PPVT of 91 « 9, 
and a standard score on the D-A-H of 98.1. V/hile these scores are based 
on small numbers, they suggest the possibility of stronger impact on chil- 
dren of greater teacher expertise in an unfamiliar program, although these 
tests do not reflect progress in the specific goals of the program. 

Some data for 1968-69, this past year, are given in Tables I and II, 
The c<xnparison group had some important differences from the classes using 
the experimental program^ but in the turmoil of the teacher strike in New 
York City during the past year, opportunities were drastically curtailed 
for a selection of a matching group^ In fact the attenuated school year 
did not of fer an adequate test of the new program* Not only vrere 36 school 
days lost due to the teacher strike, but resulting school-comnQunity ten- 
sions in the ghetto schools presented some formidable barriers to the new 
program • 

Translating the raw scores on the PPVT on Table I into IQ score 
equivalents, the mean posttest scores were as follows: 

Experimental Comparison 
Pre-Kindergarten 79 96 

Kindergarten 88 .89 

The posttest D-A-M standard scores clustered around 85, with the comparison 

gJ'oup highest at 91* The ccftiparison school had soie^hiit 
^Ji^ihWl'' ages in months than the experimental groups, only one month older 
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On the new Child Behavior Test, constructed by Professor Herbert Rusalera 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, pretest and posttest difference 
acore? for e:q>eriinental and ccmparison groups did not reach statistical 
significance, although, as shorn on Table II, raost differences favored the 
esqperimental program, Since the experimental program was realized to a 
jninor extent in most of the participating classrooms, it is possible that 
very different results may be achieved this year. It is hoped that the 
more tranquil atmosphere prevailing in New York City schools during 1969-70 
will perinit participating teachers to achieve the changed behaviors and the 
program \vhich the written curriculum design attempts to map in detail. 



PEABODY PICTURE VOCABULARY TEST, DRAU-A-MAIJ TEST, CHILD BEHAVIOR TEST J 
Means and Standard Deviations, by Grade Level, Treatment, and Age in 
Months^ Pretest and Posttest Scores, 1968-69. New York Cityi/ 



Test Scores 
PPVT 

Pretest: Mean 
S.D. 

Posttest: Mean 
S.D. 



Prekinfiergart en 



Grade Level and Treatmer>t 



Experimental 
(n»21) 



30.3 

13.4 
33.8 
14.2 



Comparison 
(n»19) 



31.2 
11.5 
42.5 
10.8 



Experimental 
(n«104) 



37.0 

13.7 
43.0 
12.7 



Kindergarten 



Comparison 
(n»34) 



45.1 
11.3 
49.9 
9.1 



D-A-M (Standard Score) 

Pretests Mean 82,4 

S.D. 21.1 

Posttest { Mean 84.9 

S.D. 22.2 



83.1 
20,1 
91.4 
18.1 



85.8 
13.8 
84.4 
11.9 



84.5 
13.2 
87.6 
12.9 



CBT i/ 

Pretest ; Mean 
S.D. 

Posttest: Mean 
S.D. 

A^e 

Mean no. of months 



25.3 
11.1 
41.0 
12.0 

51.2 



19.6 
9.1 
32.1 
10,3 

52.2 



33.8 
12,0 

44.9 
10.2 

61.9 



39.6 
9.9 

49.3 
8,2 

65.8 
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Table II 



CHILD BEHAVIOR TEST; RAM SCORES AMD SUBSCORES 
by Grade Level and Treatment, Pretest, Post teat and Difference Scored 
1968-695 New York City^ 



Preklndergarten 



Grade Level and Treatment 



CBT (Raw Scores) 

Pretest 
Total Score 

Subscore? ; 

1. Language 

2. Reading and Writing 

3. Patterning and 

Classification 
/ft Mathematics 



Experimental 
„ (n»21) 



25.3 

12.4 
3.1 

4.1 

5.6 



Comparison 



19.6 

11.8 
1.5 

2.1 
4.2 



Experimental 



33. B 

15.9 
3.9 

5.6 
8.2 



Kindergarten 



Comparison 



AO.O 

18.6 
4.1 

7.0 
9.8 



Posttest 

Total Score 41,0 
Subs cores ; 

1. Language 18.0 

2. Reading and Uriting 5.9 

3. Patterning and 

Classification 8.0 

4» Mathematics 9.2 



32.1 

18,2 
1.8 

4.5 
7.6 



44.9 

19.8 
5.8 

8.9 
10.3 



49.3 

21,9 
6.4 

9.2 
11.8 



Difference (Posttest Score minus Pretest Score 



Total Score 15,8 
Subs cores ; 

1. Language 5,6 

2. Reading and Uriting 2.8 

3. Patterning and 

Classification 3.9 

4. 1-Iathematics 3.6 



12.5 

6,4 
0.3 

2.4 
3.4 



11.1 

3.9 
1.9 

3.3 
2.1 



9.3 

3.3 
2.3 

2.2 
2.0 
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